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Eutered according to the Act of Congress, in the year 


No. 969—Vor, XXXVIII.] NEW YORK, APRIL 25, 1874. 
CREMATION. 
TE give this week two illustrations showing the 


ancient and modern methods of burning the 
flead. Meetings have recently been held in Eng- 








1874, by Faank Leauig, in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington 





[Pricr, 10 Cents, with Cartoon. {3 Weene $100. 
'Jand and in this country and many arguments urged | traces of poison or assault after the body has been | standing several feet of earth may cover the bodies, 
| in favor of creniation. The chief objections to re- | committed to the flames. On the other hand, the | and statistics are quoted fully bearing out their 
viving the old Pagan custom are that it is contrary | cremationists claim that the death-rate in districts | assertions. The 25,000 people who annually die in 
to Christian usages; that murder will rapidly in- | contiguous to cemeteries is greatly increased by | New York City, supposing each body to weigh on 
crease, as it will be impossible to discover any ! the deadly vapors rising from the ground, notwith (Continued on page 103 
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We this weele present No. 2 of Matt Morgan’s 
series of “Tue Mopern Daxce or Deati; A 


Sermon in Six Cartoons.” It represents Death as 


a barkeeper and the Devil as a templer. The vie- 
jim, a carpenter, is drinking to his children, who 
are purchasing rum for their mother. 
we shall present Carloon No. 3. 


CRUMBS OF THE CARNIVAL. 

O long as the Republican leaders were able 
S to sustain mere party measures, upholding 

the personal actions of the President, or 
giving patronage to a State politician, they were 
a unit ; but the moment there came a question 
involying general principles of Government 
they separated like waves driven against a 
rock. The Senate vote on Inflation last week 
showed that the Republican Party is hope- 
lessly divided. Neither President Grant’s veto 
nor his signature of the Finance Bill can hide 
the truth revealed to the country in the elo- 
quent and bitter warning of Senator Conkling, 
and in the angry, discomforting defiance of 
Senator Morton. The Republican carnival is 
ended. The party is split. Dr. Brown-Se- 
quard a little while ago taught that each half 
of the brain is a whole brain, and that when 
one half is gone the other half may enable its 
possessor to live. But to-day there is scarcely 
a politician whose boldness is so great that he 
would dare to say that a party whose one 
half favors Inflation and whose other half 
urges Contraction will be able to call itself 
any longer a living organization. Can Mr. 
Conkling survive the loss of Mr. Morton? Will 
Mr. Sargent exist without Mr. Logan? If Eng 
dies, must Chang also die? These questions 
are important alike to the Republican and to 
the Democrat, because the Republican divi- 
sion is complete. 

At a first glance it would appear that the 
division is geographical ; that the South and 
West are united against the East and the 
Pacific Slope. In a measure this is true ; but 
the causes and the effects lie deeper than geo- 
graphy. They are social. The land is opposed 
to the market; the grain-producer to the 
grain buyer; the borrower of money to the 
lender. It is a question of the country against 
the town. Illinois is for Inflation ; but Chicago 
is: for Contraction. The country is not lacking 
im capital, grain, cotton, land or horses. “It 
needs currency. It wants money to pay its 
taxes.” The trades-people, and the coin-loving 
residents of the Pacific Slope, have arrayed 
themselves financially and politically against 
the Southern and Western clamorers for In- 
flation; and the Senatorial vote upon the ques- 
tion has disrupted a party. 

‘The Inflation vote was not the only incident 
of the Republican disaster. In its shadow came 
the Democratic victory in Connecticut. In the 
cities there were thousands of merchants and 
clerks who, though hesitating to disavow their 
fealty to Republicanism, rejoiced openly over 
the defeat of the Administration in that State. 
The Democrats did not show half the satis- 
faction that the Republicans did. While the 
South and the West were, for the moment, 
excited about their sufferings for want of 
money, the East was indignant because two 
unworthy politicians were, in the name of the 
Administration, wrangling about the Senator- 
ship from Massachusetts ; because Republican 
leaders were slow to rebuke, when they did 
not boastfully sustain, the corrupt executive 
officials who had invented, organized and en- 
joyed the infamous Sanborn jobs ; and because 
there was hardly a business which had not suf- 
fered from the exactions of the detectives who 
levied tribute in the name of the Government. 
It had come to ke considered that General But- 
ler represented President Grant ; and General 
Butler, with that audacious courage which is 


Neat weelc | 


| ing agriculturists nor exacting tradesmen. The 
| problem with them does not come from the 
| Government's paper mills. 

traction is nothing to them. 


More than any 


and for ability in public men. Their political 
lines. Democracy may obtain them, but it has 
not yet claimed either section of the disrupted 
Republican Party. It would be hard to say 


surrender to his opponent the Republican 
name in order t 
| hands of Fernando Wood or of Alexander H. 
Stephens. And there are very many Demo- 
| crats in the West, and especially in the South, 
who will array themselves on the side of any 
| party which favors Inflation. The Democratic 
Party, as described by its leader, Senator 
Thurman, is a party which advocates specie 
money. But the same may reasonably be said 
| of that portion of the Republican Party repre- 
| sented by Messrs. Conkling, Anthony, Blaine, 
| Jones, Thurman and Morrill. The Democratic 
Party favors Free Trade ; but every Granger 
| in the West announces Free Trade as one of 
| his cardinal doctrines ; and Messrs. Morton 
| and Logan are nearer to the Grangers than 
| 





Senator Thurman can be. The only evident 
truth is, that the Republican carnival is ended 
—the party is divided. We say it, not exult- 
ingly, but sadly. We remember the glories of 
the party ; but we see its sins. Readers will 
remember that passage in Victor Hugo's “ 93,” 
where the Marquis de Lantenac decorated the 
unlucky and brave gunner with the ribbon of 
merit, and then ordered him to be shot. So, 
we affectionately remember the party of Lin- 
coln, and justly record the death of the party 
of Grant. 





THE HAGUE TO PARIS. 


OT content with the schemes already ad- 
vocated for the Government of France— 

the Marshalate, the Moderate Republic, the 
Radical Republic, the Commune, the Empire, 
the Orleans Monarchy and the Legitimate 
Monarchy, M. Guizot has proposed yet another 
plan. That veteran statesman advocates a 
Stadtholderate—a compromise between the 
Republic and the Monarchy, such as was 
adopted in the Netherlands after their revolt 
|from Spain. The fact that a statesman so 


posed the scheme entitles it to the serious 
consideration of his countrymen. 

| The Stadtholder of the Netherlands was 
| originally simply the viceroy or governor ap- 
| pointed by the King of Spain. When the 
Provinces revolted against Philip IL, 1567, the 
Prince of Orange was the royal Stadtholder. 
Joining his fortunes with the patriots, he was 
driven by the troops of Alva into Germany ; 
but in 1572, having been elected Stadtholder 
by the three Provinces of Holland, Zealand 
and Utrecht, he returned at the head of a 
small army to become the Washington of the 
Netherlands. He, however, was never made 
Stadtholder of the remaining provinces, nei- 
ther were the other princes of the house 
of Orange who succeeded by election to the 
same title in Holland, Zealand and Utrecht. 
It was not until 1747 that the seven provinces 
were united under William IV., in whose 
family the title, hitherto conferred only by 
election, was made hereditary. 

The powers of the Stadtholder were at no 
period precisely the same in all the provinces. 
In most of them he had the right to appoint 
judicial and other officers from a list sub- 
mitted to him by the Estates, or representative 
assemblies cf the provinces. In Holland, how- 
ever, he had only the right of advising as to 
persons to be appointed to office. He pre- 
sided over the meetings of the States-General, 
and was Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy ; having the appointment of all officers 
up to the grade of colonel, but could under- 
take no military operations without the consent 
of the States-General, He also had the power 
to remove the magistrates in certain cities, and 
the right to pardon criminals except in cases 
of murder or other heinous crimes. He hada 
splendid court, being liberally supplied with 
money, and possessed all the outward magnifi- 
cence of the monarch of a rich, powerful 
country. In 1794 the office was abolished by 
the French, who overran the Netherlands, and 
when the Congress of Vienna undertook to 
repair the damages inflicted on monarchical 
Europe by Napoleon, the rightful Stadtholder 
was converted into a king. 

The Stadtholder of the Netherlands was thus 
a monarch, so far as appearances were con- 
cerned, but he really possessed far less power 








both his strength and his weakness. said, un- | 
fortunately, that, though he was not implicated | 
in the Sanborn contracts, he would have been | 
glad to aid Sanborn in obtaining them. This | 


expression seemed to many to be a boast that, | 


than is held by the President of the United 
States. Were we to increase President Grant's 
salary ; to deprive him almost entirely of the 
power of the appointment and removal of 
civil officers; to deprive him of the veto 


if bad laws de exist, it is right to be the person | power ; to make him, in point of fact, only the 


who takes pecuniary advantage of them. So | 


that, last week, it appeared that on account of 
Jayne’s tyranny, Sanborn’s unjust exactions, 
Butler’s boasts, and the rebuke and the re- 
proach of the Connecticut election, the whole 
commercial East was not precisely Democratic, 
but anti-Administration. 

Republican disaffection is not the triumph 





of the Democratic Parity. The latter will no | 
doubt gain a great accession from the ranks 
of the workingmen, who are neither borrow- 


executive of the will of Congress, and then to 
make the Presidency hereditary in his family, 
we should change him into a very close imi- 
tation of a Stadtholder of the Netherlands. It 
is clear that such a Chief of State would not 
suit the political necessities of this country ; 
an: it is still more clear that he would be 
utterly unsuited to France. 

The Dutch were cool and cautious ; pre- 
cisely the sort of people to be governed by a 
legislative body possessing almost supreme 


Inflation or Con- | 


other class, they are anxious for simplicity of | 
government, for legal limitations to dishonesty, | 


sentiments are not bounded by geographical | 


that either Mr. Morton or Mr. Conkling would | 


receive confirmation at the | 


able and experienced as M. Guizot has pro- | 





power. The French are precisely their oppo- 
site, and when governed by a Convention or 
Assembly have been equally miszoverned. 
; They need a strong Executive, whether he 
is styled King, Emperor or President. They 


| authority in order that he may preserve order, 
and because it was felt that M. Thiers, as a 
constitutional President. did not possess suffi- 
| cient power, although he was far more of a 
dictator than any American President could 
venture to be. To replace MacMahon by a 
Stadtholder would be to simply create a figure- 
head, and to make the Assembly omnipotent. 
| The consequences of such a course would be 
little less than anarchy. France 
governed by an Assembly whose violence and 
| lack of discretion would subject her to the 
| gravest evils, while the sham monarch, who as 
Stadtholder should have the right to command 
an army which he would be powerless to use, 
and to preside over an Assembly which he 


| 
| 
| 
| 


contempt. A worse scheme than that of gratt- 
ing the political system of the Netherlands 
upon a nation like the French could hardly be 
devised. M. Guizot might with equal pro- 
priety have proposed to import a Japanese 
Mikado or a Central Asian Sultan to be the 
nominal ruler of hiscountry. The Stadtholder- 
ate could not exist outside of the Netherlands ; 
and the one condition of its possible success in 
France would be the previous transformation 
of the mercurial Frenchmen into stolid, phleg- 
matic Dutchmen. 


THE NEW SOUTH. 
HE Edinburgh Review has presented an 
article in which the writer offers some 
generalizations from the United States Census 
in the South. The period of which he writes 
begins with 1860 and ends with 1870. From 
the broad picture drawn from the dry statis- 
tics we are enabled to judge somewhat of the 
Southern political problem. It appears that 
in the ten years from 1860 to 1870 the negro 
population of the whole country increased only 
a little over nine per cent., while the increase 
of all nationalities, including immigrants, was 
something more than twenty-two per cent.; 
that of the whites alone being more than 
| Seventy-four per cent. Where two blacks 
were added to the population, there were over 
five whites. ‘The increase among the negroes 
since the war is not half as great as it was 
before the war. 

The white population of the South in 1860 
amounted to five and a half millions. 
actual deaths among the Confederate armics 
were three hundred and fifty thousand. One 
man out of every three in those armies died. 
Previous to 1870 very few immigrants 
to America went to the South. The white 
race South has inereased fast, and has 
abiding vitality. Its increase from 1860 to 
1870, notwithstanding the number of husbands 
in the field, was over eight per cent., nearly 
the same rate as that of the negroes, few of 
whom fell in the war. 

The falling off of black births took place 
after the cessation of hostilities and the be- 
ginning of freedom. There has been an in- 
crease in Georgia of nearly double the 
average increase, though the general decrease 
has fallen mostly upon the Cotton States. 
The increase in Texas has been enormous, and 
is accounted for in two ways: either the 
negroes were during the war sent to Texas 
ag a means of preserving slavery as long 
as possible, or they have naturally moved to a 
more congenial climate. 
| There is a tendency of the negroes to leave 
|the rural districts and to go to the cities. 
During the ten years, 1860-70, the colored 
population of Charleston increased fifty per 
cent.; that of New Orleans one hundred per 
| cent.; and that of Washington two hundred 
per cent. They have forsaken the cabin for 
| the tenement. In 1860, in the United States, 
| there were 32,629 colored persons at school ; 
| in 1870 there were 1,620,978. It is somewhat 
remarkable that the negro is willing and able 
to support the women of his family without 
compelling them to work. Both women and 
children have withdrawn from the cotton 
fields. They are beginning to be home-bodies. 

‘The Southern whites, in losing their slaves, 
really lost outright, in capital, two thou- 
sand millions of dollars, the amount of the 
entire national debt of the United States ; and 
a people, one-sixth of the number of per- 
sons in France, had to bear a fine twice as 
large as that imposed upon France by Ger- 
many ; or twelve times as much for each per- 
son. Every Southern white man, woman and 
child lost about three hundred doliars. To 
many emancipation was utter ruin. 














Confederate States in 1860 had a value, real 
and personal, of over three thousand niillions ; 
in 1870 of over two thousand millions of dol- 
Jars. The depreciation, in gold estimate, was 
over twenty-seven per cent. For the whole 
| Union, during the same time, the increase was 





one hundred per cent. Much Southern land, 
once productive, has gone to waste. In fact, 
| the whole value of property in the South has 
depreciated one-half, while local taxation has 
more than doubled. And if we say that 
| property has depreciated one-half, the burden 
| of State, county and city taxation is four times 
as much as it was before the war. ‘This in- 
crease was accomplished in five years; that 


: 
have already given MacMahon nearly absolute | 


would be | 


| _ 


could not control, would be an object of just | 


The | 
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would pay off the national debts of both Great 
Britain and the United States. 

The Elinburgh Reviewer sees clearly the 
|reason why the South has not recuperated 
with the Northern Slave States—Delaware, 
; Maryland and Missouri. ‘The South was over- 
| run with carpetbag adventurers. Corruption 
| went into State, county and city. The carpet- 

baggers stole half the taxes. They urged the 
| negroes to crowd into the towns; and the 
| negroes, afraid of the Ku-Klux. obeyed the 
injunction. The carpetbaggers were not re- 
sponsible to the South, but only to Washivg- 
ton politicians; that is, to the Republican Party. 


ENGLAND AND TRADES-UNIONS. 
NE of the first acts of the new English 
Government is the appointment of a 
Labor Commission, to consider the relations 
of labor and capital, and in particular to in- 
| quire into the advisability of granting the 
demands which have latterly been steadily 
made by the English trades unions. 

These demands are, briefly. the repeal of 
the laws which forbid acts of violence, threats, 
or petty annoyances intended to coerce manu- 
facturers or workingmen into compliance with 
the dictates of a trades-union: the repeal of 
the law which makes it possible to punish a 
workman who breaks his contract by im- 
prisonment ; and the speciai exemption of work- 
men from ‘the operations of the conspiracy 
laws. 

The justice of the law which punishes the 
blowing up of an obnoxious manufactory, the 
beating and maiming of a  non-unionist 
workman, or the breaking and concealment 
of his tools, seems scarcely to stand in need of 
any argument. The law under which these 
acts were made punishable was passed .t 
the same time that the British Parliament 
formally recognized the exisfence of trades- 
unions and gave them power to act in certain 
matters as incorporated bodies. No trades- 
unionist in this country, especially if he were 
of American birth, would for a moment pre- 
tend that acts of lawless violence should be 
exempt from punishment simply because 
they were committed in the supposed interests 
of his union. In England, however, certain 
of the workmen view these matters differently ; 
and it was in consequence of the murders and 
other outrages committed by Brodhead, in Shef- 
field, with the direct support of the Saw-grind- 
ers’ Union, that the law now so violently de- 
nounced was passed. 
| The plea that workmen should not be liable 

to punishment by imprisonment for breach of 
contract is, at first sight, a more plausible de- 
mand. There is a certain show of justice in 
the complaint that, whereas employers who 
causelegsly discharge workmen are punished 
only by a trifling fine, workmen who haye 
broken their contracts, but who cannot pay 
their fine, are sentenced to imprisonment. But 





workmen are to be punished at all. It is often 
the case that the latter, by deserting an em- 
ployer at a critical period, inflict enormous 
losses uponhim. Are they, then, to go unpun- 
ished because they have no money wherewith 
to pay a fine? Imprisonment, it must be 
remembered, is inflicted only in default of pay- 
ment of fines. The workmen would be the 
first to protest that breaches of contract, 
whether made by employers or workmen, 
should in all cases be punished by imprisonment 
only. And yet this would be the only possible 
way to subject both to the same penalty. But 
an equality of punishment is not, in fact, what 
the English trades-unionists desire. They de- 
mand that the employer shall be punished if 
he discharges his men, while the latter shall 
be at perfect liberty to quit him whenever 
they choose. Surely there is nothing like fair 
play in such a demand as this. 

The third demand of the workmen is that 
they should be exempted from the operation 
of the general law against conspiracy. Under 
that law the workmen in the gas manufacto- 
ries of London, who some time since agreed to 
strike work at a time which weuld render it 
impossible to replace them so as to secure the 
immediate lighting of streets, were arrested 
and punished. There is no question that their 
scheme, had it proved successful, would have 
given over London for at least one night to 
the thieves and garroters, not to speak of the 
injury to trade and the loss of comfort which 
it would have entailed. . Combinations for a 
purpose such as this are now punished under 
the conspiracy law, and the demand is that the 
workmen shall hereafter have the exceptional 
privilege of being able to combine to commit 
acts without punishment which no other class 


es : | could commit with like’impunity. The subject 
Concerning property other than slave, the | 


is undeniably a difficult one for the GoVern- 
ment to handle. Against the granting of 
such a favor to the workingmen it is 
urged that it would be exceptional, and that 
were they not liable to the provisions of the 
Conspiracy Act much mischief might ensue. 
On the other hand, it is plain that judges will- 
fully desirous of injuring the working classes 
have it in their power to interfere in any 
strike, and to punish men for taking what is 
frequently their only possible course to obtain 
justice. The law, as it stands, is susceptible 
of being made the instrument of grievous 
wrong ; but to grant the demand of the work- 
men to be exempted whoily from its provisions 





would be manifestly unwise. 


this seeming discrimination is inevitable, if 
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And here is seen the propriety and need of | 


just such a Commission as the British Govern- 
ment is about to appoint. Among the members 
who it is announced will constitute the Com- 
nission is the President of the Miners’ Union, 


recently elected to Parliament, Mr. Thomas | 


Hughes, who has the entire confidence of the 


workingmen, and several eminent statesmen | 


and jurists. In the hands of this Commission 
it might be supposed that the interests of all 


concerned would meet with scrupulous fair- | 
| Chief-Justice, which reveal many important phases | 


ness. At first the workingmen welcomed the 
idea of the Commission, but latterly, under the 
leadership of certain noisy demagogues, they 
have bitterly denounced it. If their demands 


can stand the test of scrutiny, they are greatly | 


mistaken in adopting the latter course. The 
truth undoubtedly is that the professional agi- 
tators, who make capital by inflaming one class 
against another, shrink from any fair -exami- 
nation of the matter in dispute, knowing well 
that for the most part their demands are 
entirely untenable. The struggle between 
the Government and the trades-unions in 
England is of interest to us here, since it fore- 
shadows the similar conflict which is inevitable 
whenever our workingmen adopt the extreme 
views of the English unionists. That time may 
be close at hand, and we apprehend that it is ; 
and at all events we need to study the subject 
in the light of English legislative agitation. 


EDITORIAL TOPICS. 
In the Sanborn investigation it does not appear 
that General Butler received any “ divvy.”’ 
Tue South will again turn its attention to the rais- 
ing of corn, the want of a corn crop having com- 
pelled the abandonment of the trade in pork. 


CONGRESSMAN GARFIELD knows enough to quote 
Carlyle. We thought that that privilege belongs 
only to Mr. Garfield’s five thousand country editors. 

A Boston paper inquires where the ‘‘ heavy men”’ 
are to come from. If that journal means very heavy 
men, we think they will be found on the Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

Wuire.aw Rei announces that the present man- 
agement of the 7;ibune has enough stock to prevent 
the purchase of that paper by any combination of 
politicians at Washington. 

So GREAT was the excitement in England at the 
conclusion of the Tichborne case that the London 
Graphic special issue sold over 209,000 copies. On 
this side of the Atlantic very little interest was 
taken in the case. 

IN many portions of the South the white voters 
are preparing to nominate men of the Conservative 
and old Confederate Party whose disabilities have 
been removed. They want Toombs, Ben Hill, and 
Governor Joe Brown. 


Mr. Curtis gives Congressman Phelps great 
praise for his financial speeches. Meanwhile, we 
are not sure that Mr. Phelps’s district will be Re- 
publican next year, or that ex-Senator Cattell is 
not quietly working for a re-election. 

Our national indebtedness abroad amounts to 
$1,200,000,000, on which we pay annual interest 
amounting to $72,000,000. We have had arrivals 
of abiding immigrants to the number, in ten 
years, of 3,221,211, who brought into the country 
$2 569,768,800. 

Arter the great finance debate last week Sena- 
tor Matt Carpenter rose and said that he resolved 
to say nothing, and when smitten on one cheek 
wished only a chance to turn the other. Mr. Car- 
penter has so much political and physical cheek, 
that one would not be at a loss where to smite. 


In Marengo County, Ala., at the last State elec- 
tion five hundred negroes voted the Democratic 
ticket. To this action some of the Democrats object. 
If these negroes were once good enough to earn 
bread for the South, it is foolishness to say they are 
not good enough to earn political freedom for the 
South. 

Tue Southern States furnished more than half the 
Senators who voted to dilute the currency. Their 
revenge on the people who despoiled them during 
the war is complete. They have made a Federal 
dollar worth ouly a little more than a Confederate 
dollar. What Lee could not accomplish Merrimoa 
has done. 

Severna. Southern journals welcome Butler as an 
Inflationist, saying that they cannot be particular 
about persons when they are in a tight place. 
There are many, even South, who believe that the 
Hssex statesman will yet lead the Democratic Party 
to the Presidency, and that he will be a second 
“ Old Hickory.’’ Stranger things have happened. 


Born Detective Sanborn, formerly of Adams’ 
Express, and Solicitor Banfield, of the Treasury 
Department, give the direct lie to Secretary Richard- 
son. It appears that Richardson knew all about 
the Sanborn contracts, dictated their terms, and 
then said he only signed the papers as a matter of 
routine. Mr. Richardson is either a fool or a knave. 


Mr. Henry Beron has justly extended the pro- 
vince of the society over which he presides by 
rescuing a girl of eight years from the clutches of a 
woman who was constantly in the habit of beating 
it, because it was the child of her husband, but not 
of herself. All sensible people will extol Mr. 
Bergh’s action, and beg him to continue his good 
work, 

Major J. M. Bunpy, editor of the New York 
Evening Mail, and formerly of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel and New York Evening Post, made his 
reputation as one of our first publicists by a pam- 
phiet inquiry upon the subject ‘ Are we a Nation?” 
and he had the satisfaction which a young man who 
tries to do his work well must reasonably feel, of 
having his opinions quoted in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. We have so few men, since 
Parke Godwin wrote his essays, who give their | 
time to slow, deep work in political writing, that | 
Major Bundy’s recent lecture on ‘The Relations | 
between the State and National Governments” 








comes with unique force and hopeful encourage. 
ment. He calls the States *‘ solid pillars on which 
the nation rests,’ and he eloquently adds: *‘ They 
saved the Union; now, let us save the States!” 


MATERIALS for the historian of the period of the 
civil war are constantly being written. Thus we 
have ex-Secretary Gideon Welles’s reply to Charles 
Francis Adams, General Joe Johnston’s History of 
the War, Thurlow Weed’s Autobiography, and the | 
two recent Lives ot Chief-Justice Chase. The Life by | 
Warden contains extracts from the diary of the 





of the inside of the Government during the war. 


SENATOR BuckINGHAM, whose Senatorial career | 
was cut short by the Democratic result of the Con- | 
necticut election, is seventy years of age, and was | 
formerly a manufacturer of Norwich, and Governor 
of Connecticut from 1858 to 1866. | 
the Senate in 1869. He has shown a disposition to 
aid all the plans of the Administration. If he had | 
served his God as he has served Grant, he would 
not in his infirmities have been treated like a man 
who does not deserve any consideration. 


He went into 


Witiram Bwack, the writer of “A Princess of 
Thule,” the novel which next to Victor Hugo's | 
‘93? has made the sensation of the first quarter | 
of this year, is a man in the thirties, and a writer on 
the London Daily News. The English critical jour- 
nals put him almost into the first rank of novelists. 
If he had only ended his last book by driving Lav- | 
ender’s yacht upon the shore near Mackenzie’s | 
house, and having Lavender become conscious 
while under the nursing of Sheila, or by doing some- 
thing equally dramatic, we should like to join those 
who put him absolutely into the first rank. He 
wrote just one chapter too many. 


THE political movement which led to the election 
of Governor Booth to the United States Senate from 
California was a movement against the subsidized 
railroads. The Legislature which elected Governor 
Booth has adjourned without passing any Bill to 
regulate railroad fares and freights. Three Bills for 
that purpose were defeated. Bad parliamentary 
tactics on the part of the anti-monopoly men in the 
Legislature caused them to fail. There are men 
who say that the Independents intended that the 
Bills should be killed. There is beginning to be some 
reason for the Democrats saying that the Inde- 
pendent Dolly Varden movement in California is a 
wretched failure. 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., has held its municipal elec- 
tion, and has gone Democratic. Last year the city 
was Republican. In April, 1873, when the Repub- 
licans last went into power, the floating debt was 
$322,321. Now, alter one year, it is $250,760. This 
would appear to be a reduction. But this is the 
way the debt was reduced: funding bonds were 


issued and sold at ninety cents on the dollar for the | 
purpose of taking up the floating debt—$216,000 | 


worth brought $194,000, reducing the debt to 
$127,921. Yherefore the $250,760 representing the 
present condition of the debt shows $122,839 in- 
crease. This is the condition of municipal debts 
all over the country. But Kansas City has changed 
its administration. 

Every citizen will be glad to learn that Congress 
will give considerate attention to Senator Morton's 
plan for the election of President and Vice-President 
of the United States. The electoral college, which 
has nearly always represented the State and not 
the people, is to be abolished; and by the new plan 
Congressional districts will give their votes directly 
for the two chief officers of the Government. In 
canvassing the vote each district, as its majority in- 
dicates its choice, will count one; and a majority 
of districts in a State will determine for which can- 
didates two extra State votes at large shall be cast. 
In cases of dispute, the United States District Court 
is to be arbiter. It is many years since a similar 
plan was first proposed, but we hope that this one 
will now be adopted. 


Minister Low, the American representative in 
China, having resigned, Secretary Fish desired that 
Consul-General G. I’. Seward, at Shanghai, should be 
advanced tothe position. Senator Sargent, of Cali- 
fornia, desired that an affable literary gentleman 
named Benjamin P. Avery, formerly a writer on the 
San Francisco Buéetin, and Mr. Bret Harte’s suc- 
cessor as editor of the Overland Monthly, should be 
given Mr. Seward’s present post. President Grant, 
however, decided that the position of Minister to 
China belongs to the Pacific Coast; and so he gave 
that to Mr. Avery. Itis not known that the Presi- 
dent does not like the name Seward, so much 
praised by Charles Francis Adams. Mr. Avery is a 
worthy, pleasant gentleman, and the President has 
accidentally made a good choice. 


Tar words which Senator Conkling used, just be- 
fore the Senate’s vote on Inflation, were these: 
‘* Without necessity or even sore temptation to ex- 
tenuate it, such a policy spurns the experience of 
all epochs, tramples on reason and right, and vio- 
lates the pledged faith of the nation as attested by 
solemn and repeated acts of the American people 
in Congress assembled, by the avowals of every 
Department of the Government, and by the declara- 
tions in national convention of the political party 
which chose most of us to the seats we hold, and 
chose also a Chief Magistrate bound by his word 
against every scheme and device of repudiation and 
dishonor. I mean so to vote that by my act the 
record of Congress shall not palter in a double 
sense, and shall not be stained by a trace of bad 
faith.’’ 

Senator Scuurz gives his opinion that Charles 
Sumner was inthe habit of using harsh words whose 
objectionable meaning he did not purpose or under- 
stand. It wili be remembered that he was used to 
calling the President hard names, and that when he 
first went into the Senate he called Stephen A. 
Douglas a skunk. For his words, President Grant 
became cool towards him, and the Republican 
Party deposed him. He never could ‘understand 
why the President was angry with him. They were 
two different men. From his recently published 


speech on his difficulties with the President, Mr. 
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|} men talk about sterling writing ; 


appointments, and notably that of Minister Motley. 
When Motley was recalied a coolness began to 
exist between Sumner and Fish. This, we believe, 
ceased towards the end of Sumner’s life. Although 
the latter never entered the Presidential mansion, 
there was communication between him and the Ad- 
ministration, one of the results of which was that 
the great Senator requested the President to ap- 
point Caleb Cushing to the office of Chief-Justice. 


WE are just a little tired of hearing English writers, 
like those of the New York Times, call for ‘ ster- 
ling” things, meaning, no doubt, things of genuine 
and pure quality. They want, for instance, a ster- 
ling man for Senator from Massachusetts. Well, 
James T. Field is a sterling, that is, a pure and 
genuine man; and a hundred men ina Lowell mill 
may be sterling, pure and genuine. So we hear 
but what kind of 
sterling writing do they mean? Victor Hugo is a 
pure and genuine writer, but so is John D. New- 
man; and no two men write more differently. | 
Thoreau was a sterling, pure and genuine writer 





| but the same may be said of his very opposite, 


Thackeray. ‘Sterling’ don’t mean any particular 
thing, and is an adjective used by puzzled men. 


Tne political tide has turned. Connecticut fol- 
lows New Hampshire and wins a great Democratic 
victory. Mr. Buckingham can no longer earn his 
living in the Senate, for the State Legislature will 
give any Republican only a small vote. The dis- 
affection of the moderate Republicans was both a 
reproach and a rebuke to the Administration, Con- 
necticut has given her Democratic Governor and 
Legislature just such a majority as she would to- 
morrow give to an Opposition Presidential candi- 
date over Grant. The Republican leaders who 
relied upon Government prestige and patronage to 
uphold them in their own States find that Grant, 
instead of saving them, kills them. General Hawley 
is a dead politician; so is Senator Buckingham ; so 
is every other man who falls under the stigma of 
belonging to the President’s party. To-day, the 
strength which the example of Connecticut supplies 
makes New York State Democratic. 


Apropos of the agitation for reform in the land 
laws of Britain, John Bright says: ‘1 have often 
explained in my speeches what is intended by the 
term ‘free land.’ It means the abolition of the law 
of primogeniture, and the limitation of the system of 
entails and settlements, so that ‘life interests’ 
may be for the most part got rid of, and a real 
ownership substituted for them. It means also that 
it shall be as easy to buy or sell land as to buy and 
| sell a ship, or, at least, as easy as it is in Australia 
and in many or in all the States of the American 
Union. It means that no legal encouragement shall 
be given to great estates and great farms, and that 
| the natural forces of accumulation and dispersion 
shall have free play, as they have with regard to 
| ships and shares, and machinery and stock-in-trade 
and money. It means, too, that while the lawyer 
shall be well paid for his work, unnecessary work 
shall not be made for him, involving an enormous 
tax on all transactions in connection with the pur 
chase and sale of lands and houses. <A thorough 
| reform in this matter would complete, with regard 
| to land, the great work accomplished by the Anti- 
| Corn Law League in 1846, It would give an endless 
renown to the Minister who made it, and would 
bless to an incalculable extent all classes connected 
with and dependent on honest industry.”’ 











Tur Kansas City Tunes, commenting on the fact 
that for thirteen years the Republican Party has 
had unquestioned possession of the State of Kansas, 
and has fostered unbridled corruption, says: ‘‘ Last 
Fall the people in their majesty made a noble effort 
to cast off the power which has wellnigh ruined 
the Commonwealth. Farmers, Grangers, Patrons 
of Husbandry, honest Republicans and Democrats, 
laying aside past party affiliations and differences, 
united for the purpose of defeating corruption and 
inaugurating an era of retrenchment and reform. 
The effort which was made last Fall surprised even 
the most sanguine supporters of the reform move- 
ment. A widespread and deep-seated disaffection 
was developed in the ranks of the dominant party. 
Throughout the entire State the most astonishing 
revelations were made in county governments. But 
the great work of reforming and purifying the poli- 
tics of the State has just been begun. A more im- 
portant battle is yet to be fought and won. Next 
Fall a general State election will be held. The 
people will be called upon to choose an entire set 
of State officials and three members of Congress. 
A Republican Legislature last Winter passed an ap- 
portionment Bill, which so districts the State that 
the Opposition are certain to elect one member of 
Congress, and possibly three. The Second District 
will certainly send a Reformer to Congress.” 


ArLanta, Ga., is one of the hottest and most 
beautiful cities in the world. But it is filled with 
negroes and carpetbaggers. In the northwestern 
portion of Georgia the land, lying very much like 
the eastern, hilly part of Tennessee, is not very pro- 
ductive: and there much whisky is made. The 
carpetbag Federal officials at Atlanta have for a 
long time been plundering the whisky-makers by 
arresting them for illicit distilling and then letting 
them go upon the payment of hush-money. The 
whisky-makers, being imnocent, but nevertheless 
being afraid of the Federal power which lies be- 
hind the United States Marshal, who has soldiers 
under his command, pay over on an average about 
$300 each, and thank the heavenly stars that beam 
over the placid and hot Atlanta that they escape 
so cheaply. This money is divided among the 
United States officials. District Attorney Farrow, 
a tall, slightly bald man, who looks very much like 
an elongated clothespin, shields the United States 
officers from trial for bribery. United States Dis- 
trict Judge Erskine, a pompous, blustering little 
nonentity, winks at the actions of the District At- 
torney. ‘Thus the country about Atlanta is pretty 
well robbed, one of the officials having made 
$40,000—a good sum considering the poverty of the 
South. Complaints of these villainous excesses 
have been made before a Congressional Committee 





Summer appears to have dictated a great many 


of the Department of Justice—that on Expendi- 





and it remains to be seen wl.eiher the mat- 


tures 
ter is to be hushed up. It is possible that somebody 

in Georgia has made a speech against President 
Grant as bad as any article that the Sun ever pub- 
lished, and in that case the State of Georgia must 
continue to suffer. 

On Monday of last week the Senate, after a des- 
perate fight, passed the Inflation Bill, which provides 
for an increase of the legal-tender circulation by 
$18,000,000, and ofnational banknotes by $46,000,000. 
The victory was one for the South and West, for 
the voters which won it from Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 

Minnesota, Nebraska, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Virginia. The following States gave all 

their Senatorial votes against the Bill: California, 
Delaware, Maine, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Texas and Vermont. 
There was a division of votes among some of th: 
States. J. W. Stevenson, of Kentucky, who woul.l 
have voted against the Bill, was absent; but his 
colleague, McCreery, voted for it. Old Zach Chan 

dler, of Michigan, who isnearly always right, voted 
against it: while Ferry, his colleague, voted for. it, 
as everybody knew he would. Ofcourse, Bogy, the 
nonentity of St. Louis, voted for the Bill, and Car] 
Schurz, of Bogy’s State, did not. Oregon was di- 
vided; so was West Virginia; Tennessee’s Cooper, 
who defeated Andrew Johnson, voted contra, and 
Brownlow, his colleague, who would have voted 
was not there. Anthony of Rhode Island 
stood resolutely against the Bill, Sprague 
strangely would have voted for it, if he had been 
present. Cameron of Pennsylvania was for il, and 
Scott against it. Carpenter voted aye, and Howe, 
to our gratified surprise, voted nay. Too 
praise cannot be given to Senators Sherman, Conk 
ling, Anthony, Schurz and Sargent for tighting 
against the paper fraud. 


came 


pro, 


and 


great 


Senator Joun P. Jones, of Nevada, of whom we 
spoke last week, is receiving congratulations be- 
cause he made a surprisingly good speech on hard 
money. Colonel Forney tells a story of how after 
a meeting at San Francisco where he made an ad- 
dress, Jones said to him, ‘* Lam Jones of Nevada: 
I am the fellow who is going to beat Jim Nye. 1 
was a Broderick Democrat.”’ ‘‘ He talked for a 
long time,’”’ says Colonel Forney, ‘‘ and impressed 
me as a very remarkable man—a man of great 
force and energy.’’ Abouthis speech inthe Senate, 
Senator Thurman, says: ‘‘ vonesmade more points 
in ten minutes than all the rest of us in ten days.” 
One who describes ‘‘ Jones of Nevada,’’ a name 
that is bound to do a great business in the national 
future, says: ‘He is of medium height, heavily 
built, a good-sized head, well balanced and showing 
uninistakable signs of indomitable energy and per- 
severance, as well as a full development of the 
intellectual faculties. He has brilliant, keen, dark 
eyes, which look straight at you, as if the owner 
was determined to take your full measure at a 
glance. His full beard, mixed with gray, is in fine 
contrast with his ruddy complexion, the latter the 
result of good living and robust health. His manner 
impresses you as that of a straightforward, earnest 
business man, accustomed to reach his point with 
as little cireumlocution as possible. Senator Jones 
is about forty-four years of age, in the prime of 
manhood, with thirty or forty years of work in him. 
His dress is quite wnostentatious, plain black, with 
very little jewelry, neat and becoming. He keeps 
bachelor’s quarters in the residence formerly occu- 
pied by Secretary Stanton, and entertains his 
friends liberally and handsomely.”’ 


In other columns we show how, on general prin- 
ciples, the South has suffered because it seceded in 
1861. Recently, a delegation of citizens of South 
Carolina appeared before the President, and repre- 
sented that the carpethag negro government of 
that State is oppressing the honest industry of its 
citizens. A delegation of the Administration sup- 
porters in South Carolina appeared before the 
President and said that everything was all right, 
and he replied that he was convinced. The figures 
on which he was convinced were these: In the 
South Carolina Legislature of 1868-9, the first year 
of the Grant régime, the expenses were $181,639. 
In 1874 the same expenses are $1,032,240. The dele- 
gation of taxpayers from South Carolina made the 
following statement, which we vouch for as being 
correct: ‘* Allow us, Mr. President, to group a few 
facts which will serve to give some idea of the con- 
dition in which we are placed. Our taxable values be- 
fore the war were near $500,000,000 ; they are now 
reduced to $150,000,000 or $160,000,000. Upon that 
$500,000,000 before the war was raised, for the 
ordinary current expenses of government, the sum 
of about $400,000 ; but upon the reduced values of 
$150,000,000 there is now raised the annual sum of 
over $2,000,000. Considering the loss and deprecia- 
tion of property, the reduced ability of the people 
to.pay, and the false and exaggerated a-sessments 
made, the proportion between the tax now raised 
and that raised before the war would be as fifteen 
or twenty to one. When the impoverished con- 
dition of the mass of the people is taken into con- 
sideration, with what a fearful weight of oppression 
do these burdens fall upon them. It is no wonder, 
then, that in one year 263,000 acres of land were for- 
feited to the State for non-payment of taxes, and that 
in the single county of Beaufort some 800 out of the 
2,500 farms sold by the United States to the colored 
people have also been forfeited for the same. So, 
too, the funded debt of the State has been increased 
from about $6,000,000 to an admitted figure of 
$16,000,000, with an undefined margin of floating 
debt and unacknowledged bunds. ‘To state the 
cfse in a few words, it iiay Ve said that our present 
rulers have already utterly dcstroyed the credit of 
the State by the excessive issue of bonds, partly 
legitimate and partly fraudulent, and are now en- 
gaged in devouring the substance of tle people by 
the grinding exactions of taxation. Mr. President, 
this is no false clamor or picture of the imagination. 
It is real, hard, stubborn fact, and is acknowledged 
or can be proved.’ To this statement the President 
made the reply, that, as a man from South Carolina 
had abused him as bitterly as the New York Sun, 
he could and would do nothing. It is a very hard 





thing to criticise a President of the United States, 
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THE SAILOR’S DIRGE. 


NHY ship, they say, 

T Is in the bay, 

And thou not of her number; 
Beneath some far 
And foreign star 

They've left our boy to slumber. 





No sweet friend keeps 
Thy grave and weeps 
By stealth where thou art lying; 
But o'er thy home 
The white sea-foam 
For evermore is flying. 


The sea-moss spread 
Is all thy bed, 
The sea-weed is thy pillow; 
The salt wave all 
Thy shroud and pall 
The coral stone thy pillow 


Yet rest thee well, 
The deep sea-shell 
Shall sigh with those that love thee; 
And wild winds urge 
From ev’ry surge 
A solemn dirge above thee. 
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KIRSTIE BRYDONE. 
A HomeELy HEROINE. 

HAT can hae come owre Archie ?”? mur- 
mured Kirstie Brydone, as for the twen- 
tieth time that day’ she rose and went to 
the cottage door to look for her husband. 

It was between two and three on the afternoon of 
Hogmanay, the last day of the year. On every side 
undulating ranges of hills met her eye, and seemed 
to close in the wide valley from the world beyond. 

The sur. was low in the west, enveloped in a 
strange reddish haze; behind the hills to the north | 
great masses of heavy clouds were rolling up, piled | 
oné above another; a bitter, icy wind whistled 
down the valley, bearing on its wings an occasional 
snowflake ; while to the south the great range of 
hills rose up, clear and distinct in their slight mantle 
of snow, against the purplish sky. 

Kirstie looked around in all directions, but could 
eee nothing of her husband, who had been absent 
since the early morning, and saying to herself, ‘I 
wish I saw him safe hame; it’s gaun to be a wild 
nicht, I doubt,’’ she closed the door and returned 
to the fireside. She put on some peats, made her- 
self certain that the kettle was boiling, so that she 
might ‘‘mask”’ the tea as soon as Archie came in; 
then, drawing forward the little table which was all 
ready set for tea, she sat down on alow chair and 
resumed her occupation of rocking the cradle. 

As she bent over the fair little baby it contained, 
the firelight light up a very homely face; a mouth 
rivaling in width the famous Meg of Harden’s, 
small gray eyes, and a low forehead; and yet the 
face was not without its redeeming points. The 
large mouth disclosed two rows of pearly teeth; the 


eyes were frank and sweet, with a confiding trust- | 


fulness inthem; and the forehead was crowned with 
masses of soft brown hair. She was remarkably 
tall, nearly six feet, and splendidly proportioned, 
with the exception of her arms, which were rather 
long. And atthe time of her marriage—just a year 
before this—there were many jokes passed upon 
the fact that she was two or three inclies taller than 
her husband, who was little and slight, with a fair 
boyish face, which made him look younger than | 
Kirstie, though he was twenty-five and she was | 
only twenty-two. Archie Brydone let. them laugh 
away, and could well afford to do so, for none knew 
so well as himself what a treasure he had gotin this 
homely wife of his. 

When Kiysti was a Jitile lqssie of eight years old, 
her fathéx gnd mother died of sever within a’ Week 
of each Cother, sand, left hervar fri-nfless orphah. 
Strangely’éndif¢h’ her father, who avas a shepherd; 
also, had pad this very herding of Dynefoot, and 
the cottage to which “she rétdrned a bfiletwag the: 
same Wh wihthShé parge@ashgppy childifoed. ¢ fees 

Mr.*Gray,*the farmer of Cuehoisack, hes fulher's” 
master, took her to the farmhouse, and there she 
remained till she was married, first as a little herd- 
girl, then as nurse to the children, and finally as 
dairymaid. It was during the two or three Sum- 
wers which she spent herding the cows that she 
lirst knew Archie Brydone. He was a delicate, puny 
boy, who even then looked young for his years, 
and his parents feared at one time that he was 
going to be lame, though he grew out of it after- 
wards. His father had taken a dairy on the 
neighboring farm of Barbreck, and Archie was set 
to the task of herding, a very necessary one in 
those great stretches of moorland and pasture, 
\ here there were few if any proper fences. 

In their pastoral enjoyment the two children be- 
came inseparable companions. Archie was a smart 
hoy, and a good reader, and many a lesson he gave 
Kirstie, who was a diligent though not very apt 
pupil, for at all times of her life her heart was in- 
finitely greater than her intellect. At other times 
he would read aloud to her, while she worked her 
stockings; and sheltered by an old plaid, which 
preserved them alike from the sun, wind and rain, 
they passed many happy hours. 

Finally, Archie thought he must learn to ‘‘ weave ”’ 
stockings for himself, and, under Kirstie’s tuition, 
soon became nearly as clever as she was herself; 
and so her dream of a companion-knitter under the 
rowan-tree was realized, though very difterently 
from what she anticipated, as dreams often are. 

The happy Summers passed in this way, and then 
Archie, having outgrown his lameness, was sent 
away to farm service ; and when he became older, 
went to the Highlands as a shepherd. For two or 
three years his father and mother remained at Bar- 
breck dairy and Kirstie heard of him occasionally 
from them; but eventually they went to a large 
dairy down in Galloway, and for several years she | 
did not know whether he was dead or alive; but | 
she did not forget him, and on fine Sunday after- 
noons in Summer sometimes walked as far as the 
rowan-tree, with which he was inseparably associ- 
ated. 

A great surprise was in store for her, however, 
for he came back to Mr. Gray’s as young herd. 
Kirstie had not heard the name of the young man 
who was coming ; indeed, had known nothing about 
him, except that he was coming from the High- 


| when he saw how agitated she was. 











lands. She was in the kitchen alone when he came 
in; it was dusk and she did not recognize his voice ; 
but the firelight was shining full upon her as she 
stood making the porridge, in the cook’s absence, 
and after a minute’s quiet survey, he was certain 
that this tail girl, with the grand figure and plain 
face, was no other than bis old friend Kirstie. 

“Do ye ever herd the coos for onybody, nowa- 
days, Kirstie?” he said at length, very quietly. 

‘* Preserve us all!’ exclaimed Kirstie, nearly 
upsetting the porridge in her agitation ; then as the | 
tire blazed up, and disclosed the fair curly head 
and merry blue eyes she remembered so well, she 
said with tearful eyes and trembling voice: “ Can 
this be you, Archie brydone? Glad am I to see ye 
back agam. But what a start ye gied me, lor | 


mouy’s the time I’ve wondered if ye were alive.” 


in the path. 


“ Alive and hearty,’’ replied Archie, with rather 
a forced laugh, to hide the emotion he really felt 
‘ But the truth 
is, | wearied o’ the Highlands, and I thought I 
would try the low country again.” 

Archie was surprised to find, as time passed on, 
and he and Kirstie dropped in their old friendly 
terms, how little changed she was in mind from 
what she used to be; the same simple, guileless 
creature, strong as a rock for truth and right, and 
thoroughly unselfish. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gray were so much attached to her 
that they looked on her almost as a child of the 
house, and yet she was so unconscious of any 
special favor, that she quite avoided all jealousy on 
the part of her fellow-servants. Archie staid 
steadily on at Auchensack, and became almost as 
much a part of the household as Kirstie; the other 
servants went and came, but these two remained 
fixtures. ; 

When Archie had been three years with Mr. 
Gray, the shepherd at Dynefoot left to take a small 
farm, and Mr. Gray offered it to Archie, adding 
with a sly glance, that he would have to look out 
for a wife in that case. Archie thanked him, and 
asked for a few days to think of it, which Mr. Gray 
most willingly granted. 

That was on a Saturday; and on the afternoon of 
Sunday, which was a bright September day, Archie 
asked Kirstie if she would take a walk with him to 
the rowan-tree ; and there, at the place where they 
first met, and where they had played and worked 
as children, he asked her if she would be his life- 
long companion. 

No one can doubt what Kirstie’s answer was ; he 
had been the one love of her childhood and of her 
later years, and the sun never shone upon a prouder, 
happier bride. 

It was an additional source of happiness, too, the 
fact that they were to live in her old home, though 
many a one would have thought it a solitary place 
enough. It was three miles from Auchensack, and 
about as far from the nearest shepherd’s house, 


| and was away quite among the hills, commanding 


a splendid view of one of the loveliest of the Dum- 
friesshire valleys. It was a roomy, comfortable cot 
tage, whitewashed, with a thatched roof, a nice 
garden in front, and two elm-trees at one side. It 
was the picture of comfort; the kitchen, especially, 
with its sanded floor, clean as hands could make it; 
the dresser, gay with willow-pattern plates, and 
many-colored bowls and ‘* pigs’’ (crockery); the 
huge settee by the fire, and the antique clock, 
which had belonged to Kirstie’s grandfather. It 
stood just about a hundred yards from the mouth 
of the deep, dark, precipitous glen, which took its 
name from the Dyne, a little burn which brawled 
along at the foot. 

Archie entered on his duties at Martinmas, and 
they were married on the Hogmanay following, at 
Auchensack, when there was a dance in the barn, 
and general merry-making. And so time had 
slipped away, every season seeming happicr than 
the last, Kirstie thought, and, happiest of all, the 
dark days of Winter, since a little blossom came 
upon a November day, and filled their cup of hap- 
piness to overflowing. It was a lovely, fair little 
infant, with Archie’s blue eyes and flaxen hair ; 
and he was, if possible, more passionately fond of it 
than Kirstie himself. 

Kirstie thought of her happy lot with a deep, un- 
utterable thankfulness, as she sat absently rocking 
the cradle. She was one of those women who have 
great difficulty of utterance, whose words are few, 
but their thoughts many, and, above all, her re- 
ligion was truly afpart of herself and of her daily 
life. 

The sun had now set, and darkness was coming 
on, while the wind whistled more shrilly than ever, 
and with an eerie scund, which made her shudder. 
She was becoming anxious by Archie’s long-con- 
tinued absence. He had left home in the morning 
with the first peep of daylight, to climb the hill, 


-acdording to his custom, and intended to be home, 
‘as he usually was, by eleven. 


She tried, meanwhile, to calm her anxiety by 
shipkivg that something might have happened to 
one $fehe sheep, or that he might have been de- 
laibed’ gathering them into the fold in preparation 
fof an ‘approaching storm. At length she heard 
the dog scratching at the door, and joyfully said to 
herself: ‘* He canna be far off noo!’ but, on open- 
ing the door, the dog, instead of running joyfully to 
the fire, or curling himself up beneath one of the 
beds, as he usually did, began to jump fawningly 
upon her, and to whine pitifully ; she could not un- 
derstand the reason of this at all, when suddenly an 
idea burst upon her mind, which speedily became 
a certainty. Archie was ill, had hurt himself, per- 
haps somewhere on the hills, and the dog had come 
for help. She shook off a deadly faintness which 
crept over her at the thought; and, rousing herself, 
she drew the fire together, in case of sparks, placed 
the cradle on one of the beds for safety, and throw- 
ing a plaid around her, followed the dog. 

During these preparations, ‘‘ Laddie ’’ had stood 
still and motionless as a statue; but, when she 
moved towards the door, he jumped with delight, 
licked her hands, and bounded foi ward in the direc- 
tion of the glen. The ordinary route along Glen 
Dyne was to climb the steep hill which rose behind 
Dynefoot, and then to keep up by a footpath which 
wound along the top of the glen ror about a mile. 
There was no fence or protection whatever; and 
there were several sad stories told of people who 
had missed their footing, or, in the darkness, had 
wandered too near the edge, and so had come toa 
violent end. 

Just two Winters before this, an unfortunate pack- 
man, with a donkey, who was well-known to all the 
farmhouses, had disappeared. It was thought that 
some one must have made away with him for the 
sake of his pack, which, as itwas New Year's time. 
was unusually heavy. It was only conjecture, how- 
ever; for when at last the snow had melted, the 
mystery was solved, and poor Tom Carson, with his 
donkey and pack, was found at the bottom of Glen 
Dyne. It was a sad story, and cast a deeper shade 
of gloom over Glen Dyne, which bore no good name 
already. As Kirstie toiled up the hill, it all came 
back appallingly afresh to her memory. 

About half way up the steep, precipitous side of 
the glen there ran a very narrow, insecure footpath 
ealled ‘‘ Tod’s Path,” running to a fox-burrow up 
near the head of the glen. l‘ew people ever ven- 
tured alone in it, except the gamekeepers and the 
shepherds, and even they did not care to try it 
except in broad daylight. At the point where this 
pe turned off from the face of the hill, ‘* Laddie ”’ 
vegan again to jump upon his mistress; and run- 
ning a few steps along the path and coming back, 
he wagged his tail and looked up at ber with be- 
seeching eyes, saying as plainly as a dog could say, 
in his mute but expressive language: ‘Come this 
way.” Kirstie did not hesitate to follow, bad 
though the way was, for it led, she was sure, to her 
husband; and, besides, as a little cluld she had 
often to come With her father before she knew what 
fear was, and, therefore, knew every turn and bend 
Toiling up the wild solitude, her feel- 
ings overcame her, and unconsciously foreed from 
her lips the cry: “Oh! Archie, Archie, my man, 
where are ye?’ 

Just at this point a litle runlei of water which 





came down from the hill had spread itself across 
the path in a solid sheet of ice. Kirstie hesitated, 
but there was no other way; it was life or death, 
and she must hasten off, so she did cross, but her 
foot slipped and she narrowly escaped falling. The 
snow now began to fall more quickly and in large 
flakes, and she had to trust more to memory for the 
path than actual sight. On and on she went, how- 
ever, till she had gone nearly a mile up the glen, 
when suddenly ‘‘ Laddie ” gave ashort, joyful bark, 
and she saw a dark object stretched across the 
path. It was indeed Archie ; he was leaning against 
a large stone which seemed to have broken his fall ; 
his hair was powdered with snow, his face was 
white and frigid, and his lips were livid. Kirstie 
never doubted but that he was dead, and threw 
herself on the ground beside him, with a cry of 
agony; when suddenly his eyes opened, a con- 
scious fook came into his face, and he said in faint, 
low tones: “Is that you, Kirstie? I thoct I was 
gaun to dee my lane, and never see ye mair.”’ 

“Oh, Wheest, Archie,’’ she wailed; ‘‘ ye’ll break 
my heart; dinna speak that way.” 

He continued, after a moment’s pause: ‘I slip- 
ped at the top o’ the brae, and I maun hae dwamed, 
fainted, for I wakened as cauld asstane, wi’ Laddie 
licking my face: so I sent him hame, puir beast. 
No help could do me guid now, Kirstie,’* he said, 
as if in answer to the thoughts which were pass- 
ing through her mind at the moment. ““ My leg is 
broken; and I’ve hurt my side ; and, wi’ the dark- 
ness and the storm, there’s nobody fit to help me, 
gin they were here; and it wad be hours before 
anybody would come. Oh! Kirstie, woman, I maun 
leave ye and the wee bairn,’’ he added, with a 
choking sob. 

Kirstie did not answer for a moment; and then 
her face was lighted up with a look of high resolve, 
and she said: ‘‘ Mony a time, Archie, | have won- 
dered why the Lord gied me my great strength and 
my long arms, but I see it now; and, if it be His 
will, I will save you this night.” 

‘* Ye’re no fit to carry me,’’ Archie remonstrated 
freely ; *‘ and think what a road, Kirstie.”’ 

‘‘Do Ino ken the road better than ony herd in 
the country ?’”’ she replied; ‘‘ and we maun ask for 
help higher than man’s.” 

As she knelt beside her husband, with the snow 

falling on her upturned face, and the wild wind 
whistling round, and in few and simple words, as if 
she were speaking to a near and loving friend, 
asked the aid of the Almighty arm to guide her 
perilous way and keep her feet from falling, Archie 
3rydone, even in the midst of his pain and weak- 
ness, felt that he had never before truly known his 
wife. She then lifted Archie as gently and tenderly 
as she could; bat he gave a deep groan, and she 
found that he had fainted quite away. ‘‘ Mayhe it’s 
better,’ she murmnred; “he winna know till the 
danger’s past.”’ Then, with another upward glance 
for help, she set out on her dangerous way. 

It would by this time have been perfectly dark, 
but there was a little moonlight, just enough to 
show the mere outline of the path and the glen. The 
path itself was by this time quite covered with 
snow ; every step was taken in uncertainty; she 
hardly knew if she were keeping the path. Strong 
as she was, she staggered at times under her bur- 
den, while everything around looked wild and weird 
in the half-darkness and the thick-falling snow. 
‘* Laddie,”’ trotting in front of her and guiding her 
on her way, was the only gleam of comfort she had. 
She went along more by instinct than sight, and 
after a weary while she began to think that she 
must be coming near the mouth of the glen, when 
suddenly she remembered the sheet of ice across 
the pathway. If she could hardly cross it then, 
what was to become of her now, with a heavy 
burden, and the snow covering the path, so that she 
could not tell where she was going? Her heart 
sank within her; she remembered it was near that 
very spot where pvor Tom Carson was killed, and 
she felt as if she could not move another step. Just 
at this moment a ray of moonlight pierced through 
the drift, and showed her young Archie’s head rest- 
ing on her shoulder; the face was more boyish than 
ever in its pallor, and the rings of fair hair lay damp 
on his forehead. New strength seemed to come to 
her arms with the sight, and new courage and faith 
to her heart, and she went bravely on a few more 
steps, and then, to her joy and surprise, found her- 
self safe out on the hillside, and far past the danger- 
ous place. She had passed it safely and quietly, not 
knowing of the danger until it was gone. She had 


the wind to contend with now, and the snowdrift in 


her face ; but, in her thankfulness, she felt as if she 
could overcome everything; and soon was within a 
few yards of their own door. Then her strength 
utterly failed; she struggled with beating heart and 
laboring breath against her weakness, as if it were 
some physical obstacle; and she did manage, 
though how she never knew, to reach the house, 
enter the door, place Archie on the long settle by 
the fireside, and then—fall on the floor perfectly 
unconscious. Poor ‘‘Laddie’’ ran from one to 
another, not knewing what was the matter, and 
howling pitifully, while the baby was wailing in the 
cradle. Help, however, was near at hand, and in 
afew moments two men from Auchensack entered 
the cottage. They had been sent rather against 
their will, and felt as if they were on a wild-goose 
chase ; but, when they arrived at the house, they 
were horrified at the state of matters, and thankful 
that a childish fancy—as they thought it at first— 
should be the means of bringing them to Dynefoot 
so opportunely. 

The children at Auchensack were extremely fond 
of Kirstie, and it was a favorite amusement of theirs 
every afternoon, as the dusk came on, to watch for 
the light appearing in her window. When, long 
after the usual time, none appeared, they could not 
understand it at all; the anniversary of her wedding- 
day, too! What could be the matter? At last, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gray became uneasy themselves, and sent 
off the two men, who arrived at the very time when 
their help was most needed. 

Archie ‘‘ came to”? after alittle ; but nothing they 
could do had any effect in arousing Kirstie; so one 
of them went back to Auchensack, and from there 
was sent on for the doctor. Poor man! he was just 
sitting down to a cozy little party, which had assem- 
bled to see the “‘ Old Year out and the New Year in,”’ 
when he was told that the shepherd at Dynefoot had 
had a bad fall in the glen, and his wife was *‘ neare 
deid ”’ with carrying him home. 

“ Carrying him home !”’ said one of the party, in- 
credulously. ** Why, it is impossible; the woman 
must be an Amazon.” 

‘So she is, both in body and soul,’’ replied the 
doctor, who had known her forgyears ; ** and, as it 
is on her account and her husband’s, I don’t mind 
the long ride over the snow one bit; so good-night, 
and a happy New Year to you all.” 

Kirstie was not “ neare deid,’’ but she got a great 
shake, and for some time was graver and quieter than 
her wont; as if the wings of the Angel of Death had 
really passed closely by her. One lasting trace she 
had of her exertions that night—her pretty brown 
hair was ever after thickiy streaked with gray. 

Archie, after heing ill for a long time, became 
eventually quite strong and hearty again; but all 
liis life atier was influenced by that wild night in 
Glen Dyne, and the lesson in simple faith taught him 
Ly his wile. 


When the “ Laird”? came to Auchensack, next 
Autumn, shooting, he was so pleased to hear of 
Kirstie’s exploit, knowing the glen well as he did, 
that he gave the cottage at Dynefoot to her and 
Archie for their lifetime, promising to build one, if 
required, for another shepherd. Kirstie was 
amazed beyond measure with this gift, and it was a 
mystery to her why people called her a heroiue. 


A SocrAL ENTERPRISE. 

66 ) HAT was Brook Farm ’”’ is a question which 

\W has probably been asked at some time by 
every cultivated American of the present generation. 
Several attempts have been made at diflerent times 
to give an account of this most interesting experi- 
ment in founding a community, but they have all 
been meagre, or full of errors, and hence unsatisfac- 
tory. The few persons who are sufficiently fa- 
miliar with the facts to reveal the history of Brook 
Farm have not cared to undertake the task, and 
hence a tantalizing mystery hangs around’the name. 
Without professing to speak by authority, 1 may 
say that the facts related in the following unpre- 
tending sketch are authentic, and when the source 
of the information is not given, the statements may 
be considered as perfectly trustworthy. At the 
outset, it is necessary to say that the object of the 
Brook Farm experiment was religious, and not 
intellectual ; practical, and not trangcendental, not- 
withstanding the current belief to the contrary. It 
aimed at the moral, intellectual and physical eleva- 
tion of mankind, especially the poorer and most 
numerous class. It made no claim to be an attempt 
at social reorganization. Wherever it is referred 
to in authentic documents or publications, emanat- 
ing from its projectors, it is called an “ association 
for educational and agricultural purposes,” and it 
differed totally in spirit and aim from all of the many 
other attempts to found communities in this country. 
The prime mover both in the conception and prac- 
tical execution of the enterprise was George gg 4 
at whose house the subject was first discussed. He 
had been living for fifteen years in Boston, having 
been settled over one of the leading Unitarian 
churches, and then, as now, was noted for his rare 
union of scholarship and practical sagacity, as well 
as for his genial and sympathetic nature. Emerson 
describes him in the ‘‘ Life of Margaret Fuller ’’ as 
‘‘an accurate scholar, a man of character. and of 
eminent powers of conversation,’”’ and the descrip- 
tionis happy. The thought of a social community 
was suggested to Mr. Ripley by Dr. Channing, who, 
both in his sermons and in conversation, often 
lamented the lack of connection between Chiris- 
tianity and the daily life of the world. Frequent 
references may be found -in his sermons and corre- 
spondence to such ideas, and ~— may be said to 
have been everywhere in the air about that period. 

In a letter to Rev. Mr. Ballou, printed in the Life 
of Dr. Channing, under date of February 27th, 1841, 
he says: ‘‘I have for a very long time dreamed of 
an association, in which the members, instead of 
preying on one another and seeking to put one 
another down, after the fashion of this world, should 
live together as brothers, seeking one another’s 
elevation and spiritual growth. But the materials 
for such a community I have not seen.’’ In another 
letter, at about the same date, he says: ‘One of 
my dearest ideas and hopes is the union of labor 
and cullure.’”’ Inspired by these suggestions, Mr. 
Ripley proposed to form a community, in which the 
relations of love and equality might be maintained 
among different individuals to the advancement of 
their moral growth and well-being. Both Mr. Ripley 
and Dr. Channing were well acquainted with the 
various plans of social reform which had been 
promulgated, from Plato’s ‘‘ Republic’ and More’s 
‘*Utopia” to Fourier’s ‘‘ Phalanx”; but their en- 
terprise was not modeled upca any of these theo- 
retical projects, but rather after the plan of the 
early Christian Church. The first meetings at 
which the project took shape and grew were at- 
tended among others by William Henry Channing 
and Miss Elizabeth Peabody, who both took a deep 
interest in the plan, and co-operated heartily in 
carrying it into effect. No difficulty was found in 
gathering together ‘a number of sincere men and 
women, who formed an asso¢iation in a most matter- 
of-fact way and upon a durable basis. Seventeen 
persons of both sexes associated themselves in 
formal partnership, and agreed to contribute one 
thousand dollars each, one-third of which was 
actually paid in, to form a common fund. Among 
their number were George Ripley, John S. Dwight, 
Francis G. Shaw, George RK. Russell, Theodore 
Parker, Nathaniel Hawthorne and Minot Pratt. 

With the sum subscribed a farm of two hundred 
acres was bought, and Brook Farm was, to quote 
Mr. Curtis, ‘‘ planted in seclusion near the placid 
Charles.’”’ The location chosen was West Roxiiury, 
near Boston; a place noted for its natural features, 
which possesses within narrow limits a remarkable 
alternation of hills and hollows. It was already 
famous for its historical associations, having been 
for years the scene of the labors of Joln Eliott 
among the Indians, while that famous missionary 
was buried in the ministers’ tomb, in the burial- 
ground close by. The birthplace of Warren was 
not far distant, while the High School which had 
been founded as long ago as 1645 was situated in 
Roxbury. Thus the neighborhood seemed conse- 
crated to education, philanthropy, religious and 
patriotic zeal, while it has since been the site of the 
camp of a colored regiment during the war. 

The name chosen was appropriate and poetical, 
as the region‘about abounds in brooks. The place 
itself, says Hawthorne. in his ** American Note 
Books,’”’ ‘‘ was beautiful; the scenery, of a mild 
and placid character, with nothing bold in its 
aspect. There isa brook so near the house that 
we shall be able to hear its fe in’ the Summer 
evenings. .... but, for agricultural purposes, it 
has been made to flow in a straight and rectangular 
fashion, which does it infinite damage as a pic- 
turesque object.” 

This was the romantic side of the picture, but the 
gee must not be forgotten. Buildings were 

uilt, stock and farm implements bought, and a 
school opened. Several experienced farmers joined 
the enterprise. The proceeds from the farm suf- 
ficed to feed all the sevénty members who had 
joined up to August, 1842, and, united tothe charges 
for tuition to strangers in the school, served to pay 
interest on the money invested. There were no 
wealthy persons in the concern, and most of the 
capital was subscribed in small sums, George 
po xen and a few others beihg the principal con- 
tributors. The bulk of their number were persons 
in moderate means, to whom the accomplishment of 
the scheme seemed worth working for. Several 
mechanics, who were hired to work about the place, 
asked leave to become members, and gave up some 
of the income they were getting by outside work in 
order to secure the advantages of the Farm to 
themselves and to their children. 

A farmer whose land joined that of the associa- 
tion offe:ed to throw his farm into theirs on condi- 
tion that he should be received into the community, 
while Emerson mentions an English baronet wiio 





Was not only a free visitor, but stopped as a colonist 
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in the society, and was more or less directly inter- 
ested in its holders and success. 

The teaching department at Brook Farm was very 
thoroughly conducted. There were a variety of 
schools; Some on the old-fashioned plan, where the | 
children were all taught in one class, and others | 
where a few, and even a single pupil. received the 
undivided attention of one teacher; while there was 
a higher kind of instruction for older children. The 
Kindergarten system was enforced under the direc- 
tion of Miss Elizabeth Peabody, who has since 
introduced it so successfully. There were also 
classes for instruction to adults, where the classics, 
modern languages, mathematics, history, philoso- 
phy and other subjects were taught. Mr. J. 8. 
Dwight gave instruction in music, in which old and 
young shared. Even the workmen in the field 
attended some of the classes, while the teachers, in 
many cases, carried on a good deal of other work 
at the same time. One of them, who had classes in 
history, moral philosophy, and various branches of 
elegant literature, took care at the same time of a 
house with fourteen rooms ; yet during the year she 
only missed two recitations. One man above forty 
years of age, who had been engaged ina mechani- 
cal pursuit all his life, studied German with the 
greatest perseverance. ' 

The books of the members were combined into 
a library, in a pleasant room, and freely used by all. 

On Sundays a service was held within the estab- 
lishment, and there were several churches near at 
hand where such as chose might attend. The 
children gathered together spontaneously to sing 
hymns, and to be read to by those who volunteered 
todoso. Not only on this day, but on others as 
well, a strong religious feeling was manifested by 
the members. At their meals all ate together, after 
each one had changed his or her working-dress for 
a more appropriate one. A due observance of 
social forms was always kept up, and the highest 
courtesy was practiced. In the evenings, each one 
amused himself or herself as he or she pleased. 
Some sought their own rooms, others the parlors, 
library or music-room, or rambled in the open air. 
The social intercourse enjoyed was of the highest 
kind, as might be expected from the quality of the 
members, and special efforts were made by the 
leaders of the association to promote sociability. 

Brook Farm was distinctively an industrial estab- 
lishment, and had as a leading principle that all 
must labor. Its leading object, as set forth by its 
founder, was teaching, using the word in its broad- 
est sense, but other occupations were combined 
with this. A variety of trades were carried on. It 
was expected that all kinds of trades and oceupa- 
tions would be pursued’on the farm, so that all the 
wants of the httle community could be supplied 
within its own border; but from necessity, agri- 
culture, teaching and simple housekeeping were 
the principal. pursuits of the members. The farm 
was only partly cultivated, for want of sufficient 
hands to manage it. They raised a good deal of 
hay, and kept a dozen cows, whose milk they sold 
to outside consumers— parishioners of Theodore 
Parker, who were in the milk business; while they 
disposed of a considerable stock of vegetables at 
the markets of Roxbury and Boston. Some of the 

members worked all day in the field, others for six 
or seven hours, and there were no drones in the 
hive, at least not for a long time. Even the cripples 
in the school worked more or less. All sorts of 
labor-saving appliances were invented, and some of 
the members even went to extremes in this respect. 

The bulk of those who embarked in this scheme 
were persons of delicate breeding and refinement, 
who were unused to hard work or to manual labor 
of any kind. The most cultivated and refined mem- 
bers of the association worked hardest by far, as 
might be expected from their zeal, those who had 
been previously accustomed to toil for a living 
being glad to avail themselves of the privilege of 
working no more than they chose to do. Though 
many ofthe members had not been brought up in 
good society, me there was no vulgarity or coarse- 
ness in their habits, because all had the desire to 
improve and to do their best, and were ever ready 
to copy the good example of their superiors. 

The office of housekeeper was filled by all the 
ladigs in succession, at first, as they feared that bad 
effects might follow from having it permanently 
occupied by one person; but in time one was unan- 
imously chosen to perform its duties. All shared 
the food alike, seated at the same table. There were 
no servants, nor distinctions of rank or position ; but 
they endeavored to follow out literally the Master’s 
injunction in this respect. 

A captious critic of Brook Farm speaks of the 
work done there as ‘‘ hammering butterflies’ wings.” 
This, however, is both an error and aninjustice. ‘Lhe 
usual programme for the day was to get up at sun- 
rise, and, after putting on coarse blue blouses, tow 
pantaloons and heavy brogans, milking half a dozen 
cows a piece; and then having breakfasted, plow- 
ing, oftentimes barefooted, until noon; after which 
the leading members would hear classes recite in 
Butler's ‘* Analogy,’ or in other advanced studies. 
This may be called recreation, but most people 
would consider it hard work, and for persons 
delicately nurtured, like many of the members, it is 
surprising that they could endure such severe 
exertion. One day as Hawthorne and Ripley, 
after plowing for six hours, had ceased their 
labors at noonday, the former quoted from Milton’s 
“*Comus ”’: 

‘* The day is o’er, our work is done, 
And we may fly, or we may run.” 


To which Hawthorne lugubriously replied: ‘ Speak 
for yourself, as I can do neither.” 

The characters in the ‘ Blythdale Romance” are 
wholly fictitious, though the scene in Brook Farm 
was in good keeping with the personages whom he 
desired to introduce—* The self-conceited philan- 
thropist; the high-spirited woman bruising herself 
against the narrow limitations of her sex; the 
weakly maiden whose tremulous nerves endow her 
with sibylline attributes ; the minor poet beginnin 
life with strenuous aspirations, which died out wit! 
his youthful fervor; all these might have been 
looked for at Brook Farm, but, by some accident, 
never made their appearance there.”’ 


(To be continued.) 








CREMATION. 
(Continued from front page.) 


an everage 100 pounds, fill our cemeteries with two 
and a half million pounds of animal matter to poison 
the air and water which we breathe and drink. A 
report of the French Academy says that ‘from 
whatever direction the wind may blow over Paris, 
it always carries with it the foul, disease-breeding 
air of either Pere-la-Chaise, Montmartre or Mont 
Parnasse cemeteries ; and as the water we drink is 
impregnated with the poisonous products of these 
cemeteries, it is not to be wondered at that lung 
and throat-diseases carry off the Parisians at the 
rate of many thousands a year.” 

Even the gases and water-soakage from country 
churchyards increase the mortality far more than 
is generally supposed. 

any Christians of the old school still believe that 


the actual body is to be raised in the resurrection, 

therefore it must not be mutilated, much less 

burned. But this objection is wearing away, and | 
such men as Beecher and Collyer claim that the | 
belief is contrary to the teachings of the New Tes- | 
tament, and especially of Paul, who declares that | 
flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
heaven. The ancient Romans believed in immor- 
tality, and yet they burned their dead. 

The eminent physicians and scientific experts 
who favor cremation say that an official examina- 
tion would be made of each body before it is burned, 
rendering it impossible for criminals to poison their 
victims without detection. Pesides this, it is pro- 
posed to keep the stomachs for a certain time after 
the burning. 

Instead of expensive, unhealthy cemeteries and 
costly funerals, a cremation-house, costing $40,000, 
with strong reverberating furnaces, would reduce 
the New York dead to ashes at much less trouble 
and outlay than by the present mode of burial. 
The building should be large enough to contain two 
or three halls, and, separated from them, as many 
apparatuses for burning the bodies. The mourners 
could assemble in the hall, where a speech would 
be made, or an appropriate hymn sung, during the | 
time the burning takes place, which will not re- | 
quire more than thirty or forty minutes. 

In ancient. times the corpse, with the couch on | 
which it was borne, was placed on the funeral 

yre, and the nearest relative, with a vailed face, 
Rindled the wood. Perfumes, ornaments and pre- 
cious oils were frequently thrown on the body | 
while it was being consumed. When the flames | 
had ceased, the embers were extinguished with 
wine, then the ashes were gathered into urns, 
sprinkled with perfumes, and deposited in sepul- 
chres. 

In the modern cremation-house a powerful rever- 
berating furnace will reduce a body of more than 
average size and weight, leaving only a few white 
and fragile portions of earthy material, in less than 
one hour. 

Professor Sir Henry Thompson, of London, says 
that he personally superintended the burning of 
two bodies, one of which weighed 140 pounds, and | 
in fifty minutes it was reduced to four pounds of | 
odorless powder. With one of the furnaces, in- 
vented by Dr. William Siemens, he obtained even a | 
more rapid and more complete combustion, The | 
body weighed 227 pounds, and was not emaciated. 
It was placed in a cylindrical vessel about seven 
feet long by five or six in diameter, the interior of 
which was already heated to about 2,000° Fahr. The 
inner surface of the cylinder is smooth, almost 

olished, and no solid matter but that of the body 
is introduced into it. ‘The product, therefore, can 
be nothing more than the ashes of the body. No | 
foreign dust can be introduced, no coal or other 
solid combustible being near it—nothing but heated | 
hydrocarbon in a gaseous form and heated air. | 
Nothing is visible in the cylinder before using it | 
but a pure almost white interior, the lining having 
acquired a temperature of white heat. In this case, 
the gases given off from the body so abundantly at 
first passed through a highly heated chamber among 











matter nor any smoke escaped. In fifty-five minutes 
only five pounds of ashes remained. ‘The professor 
says further that ordinary burials take place in the 
open air, necessitating exposure in all weathers, 
while cremation is conducted in a building, and the 
remains can do no injury to the living afterwards. 
The burial process prolongs decay, and many years 
are required to do what cremation completes in 
less than an hour. 

If the ancient system is revived, the scenes of 
Greece and Rome will be as familiar in New York 
as they once were within the walls of the Eternal 
af and the mournful picture of the torch and urn 
will no longer be confined to the classic legends of 
antiquity. 


THE ‘“EUROPE”’ DISASTER. 


HIS is the Winter of ocean calamities. On the 
2d of April the French steamer Europe, of the 
line to which the Ville du Havre belonged, was found 
by the steamer Greece in a sinking condition, and 
her 400 passengers were taken off. The Greece 
then proceeded on her voyage to New York. Two 
days afterwards the Hurope signaled the steamer 
Tigypt to take her in tow, which was done; but 
the hawser very soon parted, and as the water was 
pouring into the hold the salvage crew were trans- 
ferred to the latter ship, and brought to New York. 
Our illustration represents the passengers leaving 
the Europe. 


M. ERNEST RENAN. 


WRITER for the Cincinnati Commercial who has 
visited the great French religious writer in Paris, 
says: I found Ernest Rénan working on the last 
pages of the manuscript of his ‘ Origin of Chris- 
tianity.” He is a man of about filty, thick-set, but 
not tall, with a full face and a strong brow. His eye 
is at once sweet and penetrating, and his voice both 
gentle and firm. He gives one the impression of a 
man who has a gow deal of work in him, and one | 
likely to give the orthodox far more trouble than 
he has even yet done. With his smooth-shaven 
face and black Academic dress he conveys still the 
impression of the priest until he converses, when he 
is telt to be more than allascholar. He divides 
his labors between his theological writings and the 
Asiatic Society, of which he is secretary, and which, 
indeed, rests mainly on his shoulders. The war 
cost France two of her best Oriental scholars, 
though their death was litile noted by the world. 
One of these was M. Caussin de Perceval, formerly 
Vice-President of the Société Asiatique. He was 
the author of an admirable book ‘in three volumes, 
entitled, ‘* The pene gy & of the Arabs before Islam- 
ism.’ He died near the close of the siege, in good 
part of grief. The other was M. Theodule Deveria, 
one of the conservators of the Egyptian Museum, 
and a most laborions Egyptologist. He had for 
many years been able to ward off consumption by 
passing the Winter at Cannes, and, the siege having 
oer that, he died. Since then there have 
ied M. Guillaume Lejean, the Asiatic traveler and 
writer, and Judge Obry, of Amiens, a learned 
writer on Mythology and Philology. In a report 
~ made by Rénan to the Society, he showed that, 

renchman though he was, he is still above all a 
thinker anda savant. He contrasted with emphasis 
the learning displayed ty German researches with 
those displayed by the French. awarding superior 
credit to the former. And in closing he spoke to 
his learned brothers in the following terms: 

“Let us continue, gentlemen, our laborious re- 
searches, in full assurance that by so doing we are 
performing the part of good citizens and good 
patriots. At this hour we can render our unhappy 
country no better service than in preserving for one 

art and reviving for another the tradition of solid 
intellectual culture. It is because France has per- 


mitted to perish from her breast the scientific spirit, 
the habits of precision and exact reasoning, and the 
aptitude for holding many subjects at once under 





| Strauss ; 


| skeptical concerning the religious outlook of the 


| and pure piety. 


trous war, conquered, and then pane into the 
most desolating civil strife. All the parts of intel- 
lectual culture hold together; the sensorium com- 
mune of a nation is composed of a thousand 
individual functions of which no one can be neg- 
lected with impunity. The brilliant qualities ‘of 
other times will not suffice us; intelligence, the 
result of a vast scientific culture drawn from all 
points of the reality accessible to the human mind, 
will still remain the measure of a nation’s power. 
It is in working for reform in the intellectual edu- 
cation of France, much more than by agitations and 
sterile declamations, that we will contribute to her 
rehabilitation. Let us do our duty as men of science | 
every hour, without seeking popularity or even 
hoping for recompense, and we shall be assured of 
having served our country.” ; 

M. Rénan spoke very warmly of his old friend 
the war made no change 'n their friend- 
ship. He said that he thought that Strauss was too 





liberated mind of mankind when he (Strauss) ex- 
pressed the belief that no organization would ever 
arise to succeed the Christian Church when it 
has passed away. He (Rénan) had no doubt that 
simple Theism, entirely separated from Christianity, 
(which is a sect,) would be able to unite the ethe- 
real and ideal elements of the world, and form a 
church which would have a great and universal 
career. In this connection he spoke of the work 
which Theodore Parker had done as prophetic. He 
had read and reread Weiss’s “ Life of Parker,” and 
regarded the great Bostonian as having surpassed 
any Christian among his contemporaries in simple 
He also spoke with enthusiasm of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. It had been his good for- 
tune to meet him recently in Paris, and he was as 
deeply impressed by the man as hy his works. He 
certainly was one of the few men living who could 
be described in the ancient sense of the word as 
“‘ philosopher.’’ Rénan’s most intimate friends are 
Henri Taine and Sainte-Beuve. Taine lives but a 
few steps off, and is still hard at work on his ‘* Con- 
temporary France,’’ and also on a ** History of the 
French Revolution.” It is not a little painful to 
observe the shyness and reserve which most of 
these French scholars hold toward politics. When 
public affairs are spoken of they look aged, and 








despair overshadows them. ‘They appear to have 
left the cloisters of the past only to seclude them- 
selves in the retreats of scholarly isolation. And 
this not from any indiflerence, but, alas, because 
they have no faith in the power of thought or heart 
to resist the coils of Fate closing around France. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Sm GARNET WOLSELEY Recetvive News 
FROM THE FRONT. 

Our illustration of Sir Garnet Wolseley receiving news 
from the front represents him riding in a Madeira chair 
so constructed and fixed to bamboo poles that four na- 
tives carry him with ease. The officer who brings the 


| 
fire-bricks, laid lattice fashion. None of the noxious | pews has been wounded, and he rides on a white mule. 
| 


| He comes as close as the underbrush will allow, and 
| hands the general a slip of paper. Those near him press 
| up and try to read the news in his face, but he has a 
| recent beard, and his countenance does not appear to 
change in the least. 


THE NEw RussIAN IRONCLAD. 

The Duke of Edinburgh is the name of the new Rus- 
sian corvette recently built at the Baltic Iren Ship- 
building Company’s Works in St. Petersburg. She was 
named by order of the Emperor, on the 11th of Febru- 
ary. Our illustration represents the ceremony of de- 


Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke Alexis, and the Minister 
of Marine. 
PRESERVING LIFE IN THE MINES, 

The chief horrors of a miner’s life are the deadly 
gases of the mines. Many life-saving inventions have 
; been devised ; yet, until recently there has been but 
little success. ‘Twelve years ago M. Ronquayral exhib- 
ited an apparatus for enabling the wearer to breathe with 
safety in the most deadly vapors. He received little 
encouragement until a member of the Paris Polytechnic 
School removed the complicated features of the first in- 
vention. With itthe miner has light ; and by the means 
of a small portable contrivance he is able to penetrate a 
mine filled with choke-damp and remain for several 
hours, carrying a lamp and having free use of his hands. 
Tho apparatus is of two kinds—low and high pressure. 
The air is compressed by powerful pumps, and as it be- 
comes exhausted the cylinders are taken away and 
refilled. We give a picture of the machine. 


UNLOADING A MENAGERIE. 


Barnum’s latest show lends additional interest to the 
subject of Menageries. We give a sketch of a scene in 
Hamburg, Germany. A celebrated lion-tamer is super- 
| intending the unloading of a cargo of wild animals Just 
arrived from Africa. They do not like the cold air and 
strange landmarks of the North, and all of their move- 
ments are made under protest, m 

Lire IN Russia, 

There is a charm and simplicity connected with the 
life of every noble family, be its members rich or poor, 
that poets and painters like to dwell on. We give an 
illustration of a Georgian family in Russia. The younger 
members of the house are dancing in the centre of the 
room while the daughter is seen at one side. The parents 
look on approvingly, no doubt thinking of the days 
when they used to dance and dream of a happy future 


WASHERWOMEN’S MARKET, PARIS. 


From seven to nine o'clock every morning the scene 
represented in our engraving takes place in the Rue aux 
Ours, Paris, which is, by-the-way, one of the oldest 
Streets that city can boast. During these hours the Rue 
aux Ours has, from time immemorial, presented an ani- 
mated picture to the looker-on. It is then invaded by a 
mixed crowd, composed chiefly of women, in which 
all ages, sizes, shapes and costumes are contrasted. 
All the women are daily washers, and have come in 
search of work. They wait in the Rue aux Ours until 
they are hired by some laundryman or paterfamilias 
who wants them. The advantages and convenience ot 
such a system in this country are obvious. 


‘THE CALEDONIAN BALL IN LONDON. 


Formerly this annual ball was held in Hanover Square 
Rooms, but the last reception was given in Willis’s 
Rooms, St. James The attendance was large, and some 
of the toilets attracted considerable attention. After 
midnight, supper was served, followed by toasts and re. 
sponses. The President presided in the large hall, and 
the Vice-President and the Honorary Secretary in the 
two other halls. More than four hundred persons were 
present, 


Ir is proposed at Pittsburgh to bring iron ore 
from Chattanooga, in order to keep down the price 
of that received from Lake Superior. It is claimed 
that ore can be had in Chattanooga for $3.50 per 
ton, and that the freight and other charges will not 





regard, that she has been precipitated into a disas- 


exceed $7.50, 


positing the silver name-plate, in the presence of the | 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
DoMESTIC. 

Ong hundred and twenty-six young lawyers and sixty- 
four young doctors were graduated at Michigan Univer- 
sity recently. There were nine feminine medical 
graduates and two legal ones... .Des Moines is to have 
a university, with colleges of all the arts and sciences, 
law, medicine and theology, open to both feminine and 
masculine students... .Three thousand ladies in Roches 
ter signed « petition for the liquor-dealers to close their 
establishments....The Mayor of Mount Vernon, 0., 
ordered the praying band to disperse and remove their 
‘‘sentry-box.’? A crowd of men interfered and a disturb 
ance was imminent....An old farmer in Indiana tricd 
to make peace between two rowdies in a billiard saloon, 
but was killed by one of them... .Twenty sailors on the 
steamer Roman at Boston were accidentally poisoned, 
but all recovered. ...Several Pittsburgh ladies have been 
sued by saloon-keepers for trespass or libel... .Immi- 
grant fares to Chicago have been reduced to $5 each 
An important arrest of a manufacturer of burglars’ tools 
was made in New York....Advertisements printed in 
Chinese characters, such as are seen on the tea-chests, 
are beginning to appear in the California papers. ...The 
Agassiz Memorial fund has reached $96,552....The 
Cincinnati Commercial says that “the Pennsylvanians 
want the Government to build a canal over the Alleghany 
Mountains, at a cost of $20,000,000”"’....The alleged 
privateer Edgar Stewart is still in the custody of the 
United States Marshal at Baltimore, being held for trial 
at the June term of the United States District Court, on 
a charge of violating the navigation laws... .Texarkana, 
Texas, is about seventy-five days old, built in a dense 
forest, seventeen and a half miles from Fulton, Ark. 
It has 2,000 people, 2 railroads and 40 saloons. It is 
called the Enchanted Village of the Lone Star State... . 
It is about seven months since the public school teachers 
of New Orleans have received any pay....The dropping 
of twenty six members by Plymouth Church is believed 
to be a plain and open defiance of the late lamented 
council,...The Forty-ninth Annual Exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design, in New York, was opened 
with a private reception on the evening of April 8th. A 
very general appreciation of the unusual excellence of 
the artistic display was expressed by the guests. 


FOREIGN. 
CoMMERCIAL prospects in the Isthmus of Panama aro 
reported very good... .The Cure of Santa Cruz has been 


discharged from arrest in France, but banished from the 


| country....The British expenditures to relieve the 


| famine in India up to the end of February amounted to 
| $12,500,000....One hundred and twenty newspapers 
| have been suppressed in France since MacMahon became 

President A year ago a few inen in Dundee, Svotiand, 

bought a box of soap and a chest of tea, and retailed it 
; among themselves. There are now one hundred and 
eighty shareholders, and they have a shop of their 
own....The largest war-vessel in the world is ap 
proaching completion in England. The Duchess of 
Edinburgh will act as sponsor at the launch. \ new 
Protestant Church was opened in Florence on New 
Year’s Day by Father Gavazzi....A grand civil and 
military /cle is proposed by the President of France to 
the people of Paris on the inauguration of the Vend me 
Column. A review of 80,000 men is to take place A 
motion to have been made in the British House of 
Commons to compensate British sufferers by the depre- 
dations of the Alabama was postponed,...The Arch- 
bishop of Cologne has been arrested....A dinner was 
given by the Lord Mayor of London in honor of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley....Witnesses were examined in the 
Canadian House of Commons in regard to the conduct of 
Riel, of Red River notoriety. ...Archbishop Llorente has 
been ordered to repair to Havana... .Several of the 
Havana banks refuse to receive American gold at the 
rate ordered by the Captain-general....A special from 
India says that incendiary fires were alarmingly frequent 
in the neighborhood of Seetamow, in the Gwalior dis- 
trict, Two large villages had been entirely destroyed, 
Large numbers of inhabitants are emigrating from Nepaul 


in consequence of tho famine... .There is a scheme for 
establishing a military school im Canada similar to that 
at West Point....The Carlists report that a revolt has 


broken out in Bilbao, and that General Santes will shortly 
march with a strong division upon Madrid, Over 400 
men have deserted from General Santes’s command... . 
Reports from the famished districts of India show a 
great improvement in the situation. The measures 
taken by the Government to relieve the people have 
proved very eflective. No actual cases of starvation are 
outside of Tirhoot, and in that district there are but a 
few....It is said that eighty persons were drowned on 
the Steamship Nil, belonging to the Messageries Maritimes 
Company recently wrecked... .It is proposed to estab- 
lish the four hundredth jubilee of the University of 
Upsala in 1877, when the foundation-stone is to be laid 
of a new building, intended to include the various balls 
and museums of the university. . . .The greatest bel! in ihe 
world, the ‘*Emperor William bell,’’? destined for the 
Cologne Cathedral, has just been finished. It weighs 
about sixty thousand pounds, is 18 fect high and 14 
feet wide. ° 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 
MADAME JANAUSCHEK is playing in Philadelphia. 
HERMANN, the magician, is about to visit America. 


Savini will appear in New York about the last of 
April. 

Fecuter opened the Park Theatre, in New York, on the 
6th of April. 

Miss CaRLotTa LECLERCQ is to act at Wallack’s Thea- 
tre this Summer. 


Bovucicau.t’s ‘ Led Astray ”’ has been performed .o 
good houses at the Walnut in Philadelphia. 


BERLIN is about to follow the example of Vienna in the 
erection of a theatre for comic opera specially. 


Mr. Srrakoscn engaged Lucca for thirty-six per. 
formances, extending over a period of three months. 


THe more ‘Lohengrin’? was sung in New York tie 
larger the audience, until all the standing room we. 
taken. 

AT Mme. Urso’s grand concerts, just held in Boston, 
Gilmore and his New York band performed, and Adelaide 
Phillips sang. 

y THE wonderful phenomenal opera-singer, Di Murska, 
is singing at the Academy of Music in New York, under 
Maretzek’s management. 


At McVickar's Theatre, Chicago, the opera “ Masa. 
ello? is being presented nightly by the Liederkranz 
Society, with a chorus of seventy and an orchestra of 
forty-five. 

Miss Lotra continues her engagement at Booth’s 
Theatre—which term will end on April 18th—and may 
there be seen in the play Called ‘Zip ; or, Point Lynde 
Light, ** by Mr. F. Marsden. Miss Adelaide Neilson will 
appear on the 20th. 


Tuk purposed withdrawal of « Paris by Night” at the 
Colosseum is deferred, and that fine spectacle will be 
exhibited for some time longer. The announcement of 
its last nights has aroused a sudden and general desire 
to see it, and Prof. Tobin retains it on view in compii 
ance with many requests. In the miscellaneous enter. 
tainments an entire change will be made. A matinee 
or children is to be given at 10 o'clock aw 
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BESSIE’S QUESTION. 
BY 
CHARLES GORDON. 


H, my brown-eyed Bess, with your nutbrown hair; 
A So you sometimes wonder if you shall bear, 
Out of this life so free and fair, 

Some of the glories of earth and air, 

(Some of the splendors of sea and shore, 

A part of your soui for the evermore); 

And you ask, my Bess, with your wistful eyes, 
If out of your heart, once seen, there dies, 
The sun filled rapture of evening skies; 


if you are purer because of the flight 

Of snow-flakes into the silent night ; 

Or, if you are better because you have known 
How the soft green mosses enfold the stone, 
Or stronger because of the wild, low cry 

Of the north wind under the midnight sky, 
Or more patient because of the silver feet 

Of the rain that falls in the dusty street ; 


Do you wonder if vainly, the love that lies 
Beyond the gates of the purple skies, 

Into the heart of the Winter snows, 

Draped this day like a royal rose? 

Oh, poet soul! In the sweet to come 

Wi.l the voices you loved on earth be dumb? 
Will the golden gloom of the moonlit sea 
Have no deeper meaning for you and me? 


The gleam in the blue of the morning star, 
The song of the suf on the harbor bar, 

The flash of a sail on a sunny sea, 

Or the face of a flower that has rocked a bee— 
Are these forgotten and leave no mark? 

Do they drift for ever into the dark, 

And leave no trace on your longing soul, 
Where the waves of death shall above you roll? 


Oh, dreamful heart! When you meet the night 

You shall bear some part of the radiant light 

That has flooded this day and made it bright. 

And when you shall stand on the hilis untrod, 

Afar in the morning land of God, 

You shall know that the brightness and visions sweet 

Are these dreams and thoughts that have seemed so 
fleet, 

Only less tear-dimmed and more complete ; 

For luve will live though the day has fled, 

Like a sweet white rose in a hand that’s dead! 


THE CURSE OF CAERGWYN. 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘*MARJORIE’S TRIALS,”’ 
‘‘Ivy’s PROBATION,” ETC., ETC. 


Ly 


CHAPTER VI. 


OUNG Owen of Pentmawr rode over to Caer- 
wyn. 
ony am beating up recruits,” said he. ‘“‘M 
mother gives a ball to celebrate my sister's 
coming-out, Sir Owen does not visit, we know, but 
I have brought a couple of cards, if you and your 
brother care for that sort of thing.”’ 

David shrugged his shoulders; dancing was not 
in his line, and a ballroom was a region of experi- 
ence absolutely unknown to him. Moreover, he had 
his own reasons for not particularly affecting young 
Owen's society. 

But Vyvyan had added all the polite arts to his 
other Oxford accomplishments, and he had learnt, 
besides, to regret his family isolation, and so was 
resolved on cultivating more friendly and intimate 
relations with the few neighbors within reach of 
Caergwyn. 

‘*T shall be pleased to come,” said he, simply. 

** And yeu?”’ asked young Owen, turning to David. 
‘*In this scattered population every head counts, 
you know. And young men are especially scarce, 
although we have got the headquarters of the —th 
regiment at Pembroke.” 


**T don’t dance,’’ said David. ‘‘I am of no use 


to you.” 
“Yes, you are; everything helps to make a 
show,”’ flatteringly observed Owen. ‘‘ You can 


hand the old ladies down-stairs, you know, and do 
duty as ‘ supernumerary.’ ” 

This complimentary programme did not present 
itself as a sufficiently powerful inducement to David, 
but at that moment—they were standing at the 
entrance-porch, Owen having declined to dismount 
—his quick eyes a Mrs. Owen’s carriage 
turning out of the by-road which led to Little Caer- 

wyn, 

‘** My mother has driven over to-day to make the 
acquaintance of your fair neighbors,’’ remarked Mr. 
Owen, almost as if he had followed the direction of 
David’s glance. ‘ Awlfully pretty, Miss D’Este! I 
can’t think why we haven't found her out before.” 

David’s eyes grew gloomy as he turned away, 
and Vyvyan made no reply. The motherless and 
sisterleas young men had an exalted reverence for 
the sex, of which Lilias was to them the represent- 
— and Owen’s flippant assumption jarred upon 
each. 

‘* Well, we shall expect you both on the twenty- 
first,’’ cried the heir of Pentmawr, gathering up his 
reins; and David forced himself to nod a curt ac- 
quameme. his views on the subject having sud- 
ci — undergone a change. 

** What a boor that young Caergwyn is still !’’ 
remarked Owen, as he rode up to the door of his 
mother’s carriage. ‘ The other has smartened up 
wonderfully at college, and is a very presentable 
fellow. ‘lhey will both do themselves the pleasure, 
etc. Well, have you secured the new beauty ?” 

‘‘ Hardly,” replied Mrs. Owen, coldly—she was 
the mother of a grown-up daughter. ‘I could not 
make ~ first visit with an invitation in my hand.” 

“Couldn't —_ I am not up to ladies’ etiquette. 
But you saw her?” 

‘‘T saw them both—Mrs. and Miss D’F ste.” 

‘The prettiest girl in the neighborhood!” re- 
marked her son, with emphasis. 

‘I did not see anything remarkable,” replied the 
lady, icily. ‘‘ In fact, after all your rhapsodies, I 
was = disappointed. Miss D’Este has a good 
complexion, certainly, but her chin is too long, and 
her figure is too thin ’—she glanced complacently 
at the robust proportions of her daughter nestling 
on the opposite seat. 

‘‘Mamma, I think she is lovely!’ warmly ex- 
claimed ihe more generous Clara. ‘‘And so 
graceful and so nice, too! I hope she will come to 
our ball. I’m sure she will be the belle of the 
room. 

** Bravo, Clara !’’ applauded her brother. “‘ You're 
a brick—you are !”” 

Mrs. Owen, leaning back on her cushions, debated 
seriously in her own mind whether or not it would 
be. possible to intermit the invitation to the new- 
comers at Little Seger. She had no mind to 
have all.the homage of the evening—which she had 
fondly anticipated for the young débutante — di- 
verted iuto this foreign channel. And Miss D'Este 
would have such an advantage over her Clara—she 
who. had gone through a mseason, as Mra. 
Owen incorrectly concluded, and who was well up 
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in all the grammar of fascination—witness the 
rapid conquest of her Harry, Mrs. Owen recklessly 
deduced. Clara, with her country breeding and 
her guileless, joyous character, would have but a 
poor chance against this skilled London flirt. 

Mrs. Owen would have “ given the world ”’ if she 
had not called until after the ball—if she only dared 
now to leave the Little Caergwyn ladies out of the 
great gathering on the twenty-first ; but she did not 
Her sen and her daughter were both in 
league against her; there was no hope of being 
able to plead that she had forgotten or mislaid the 
invitation; she would not be allowed to forget or 
to mislay ; and Mrs. Owen groaned over the con- 
clusion,’ and over the comely Clara, innocently 
unconscious of her coming eclipse. 

* * * * 


Mrs. D’Este hesitated over Mrs. Owen’s invita- 
tion when it came. : 

‘«It seems ungracious to refuse the first attention 
which has been offered us,’’ said she, ** and un- 
eaiguberty to refuse to join on such an occasion; 
but it is hardly keeping to the strict letter of the 
compact,” she added, significantly. 

“You know best, mamma,” Lilias answered, 
meekly ; but her mother saw that the meekness was 
unnatural, and covered a little girlish disappoint- 
ment at the missing pleasure, which had become so 
rare now, of a good dance. 

“You will go—surely you will go?” cried David, 
in dismay. ‘* Vyvyan and I are pledged—lI thought 
you were so certain to accept; and my father has 
ordered the barouche to be gut out. He hoped you 
would allow us to escort you, and wished to save 
you the trouble of sending so far as Pembroke for 
post-horses.”’ 

‘Sir Owen is very kind, but——’’ began Mrs. 
D’Este ; and then she caught a longing look from 
Lilias, and yielded. ‘ After all,’’ she thought, ‘ this 
may be safer than some things. There is more 
danger, I am beginning to think, in too litile outside 
intercourse than in too much. It will not be so 
pleasant to extend our circle, but it may be wise.” 

What did she mean? That she and Lilias had 
long since cleared up their doubtful judgment of 
Vyvyan, and admitted him to an intimacy as greatas 
David’s, to David’s own supreme content; that 
Vyvyan, his heart burning with high resolve, his 
soul penetrated with noble enthusiasm, found, all 
unexpectedly, at Little Caergwyn, the sympathy 
which drew forth the ‘shy secrets of his soul, and 
cheered him on to the brave crusade he liad sworn 
to undertake. For Liiias was a crusader, too; her 
life was not all given up to girlish dalliance and en- 
joyment—she had an inner life of thought and cul- 
ture, which opened like a rare flower at the touch 
of Vyvyan’s enthusiasm, which sprang to arms at 
his trumpet-call. 

Vyvyan had gone straight from the pure atmo- 
+ apt of his country home into the knowledge of 
the corruptions, the falsehoods, the injustices of the 
world, the blots that mar the great creation, the 
greatness of which he realized at the same time. 
He had set his nature, with all the force of the re- 
coil which this knowledge caused, against these 
evils, doing what many another pure and ardent 
spirit has done before him, standing fearlessly up in 
his single strength against the hosts of the enemy. 
Already, too, he had learned to keep his own 
council against the half-scornful pity of the multi- 
tude, who shrugged their shoulders at his ‘‘ Quixot- 
ism,’’ and advised him, lightly, to ‘‘ let the world go 
its own way, and save his own pains,’’ even whilst 
they were half envious of his pure-heaited en- 
thusiasm. 

It was like a strengthening draught of some 
precious cordial when a flash of kindred thought 
opened the way and he found in Lilias a faith which, 
if possible, over-soared his own, and an eager en- 
thusiasm which urged his own forward to action. 
It was easy, then, to pour out to her all his 
cherished dreams, his hitherto unworded aspira- 
tionsto map out before her the reforms which 
seemed so easy and so direct on his self-drawn 
chart; it was sweet—he hardly knew how sweet— 
to be strengthened and encouraged by her ardent 
interest and sympathy. 

She, on her side, was, in her eagerness, for buck- 
ling on his armor and sending him forth at once to 
the fight —not as her knight—her fligit never 
touched earth—but as the irresistible champion of 
right and truth. Surely it needed but a touch of 
that puissant lance to overthrow the grim giants of 
oppressicn and wrong! Surely the bulwarks of 
falsehood would be uprooted by the mighty voice 
of truth, even as the walls of Jericho fell prone 
before the trumpet-blast of Joshua! 

To these young enthusiasts there was no such 
thing as failure or, defeat; before the overwhelm- 
ing force of right mountains were mole-hills and 
broad-reaching rivers but babbling brooks. Mrs. 
D’Este smiled a little to herself as scraps of their 
fervent talk floated towards her, and then sighed to 
think that such faith and such devotion should ever 
grow world-weary or ashamed. 

David, a nearer listener, thrilled with a keener 
admiration of his brother and a deeper appreciation 
of Lilias, and enlisted himself as a far-off follower in 
the same glorious ranks. 

So the days went by. Doctor Milsom, meeting 
Vyvyan on the well-worn path between the two 
houses, stopped to reiterate his old warning. 

‘* Ah, so glad to see you still here! 1 amon my 
way to your father. He was not in church yester- 
day ; is anything more than usual the matter ?”’ 

**No,’’ answered Vyvyan, with a little start of 
remembrance and self-reproach—‘‘only a little 
cold. My father is more sensitive to the cold than 
he used to be; the wind was keen yesterday, so he 
did not venture out.”’ 

‘* And you are not leaving until the end of vaca- 
tion? I think you are wise,’ said the doctor, 
gravely. 

‘‘Yes, I_ have thrown over the reading-party,” 
returned Vyvyan. ‘‘It will put my degree +ix 
months behind, but.I feel that the present arrange- 
ment is the best. And, besides,’ he added, un- 
consciously teuching the pocket in which lay the 
essay he w.s taking to the Dower House for the 
jy of Lilias s approval—“ besides, it is not all lost 

ime. 

-**No, no; you can work here almost as well as 
there,’’ replied the innocent doctor; ‘and, if you 
come to any hitch, you know I am at yourservice.’’ 

‘* Thanks,” answered the young man; and, as he 
went on his way, he wondered, with the restless 
energy of youth, how such men as Doctor Milsom 
and his father—good men and true, as he cordially 
recognized—could have borne to turn their backs 
upon the great work and struggle of life, and to sit 
down in the inaction of learned ease, whilst the 
cn oe was going up for laborers in the world’s 

arvest. . 


* * 





OHAPTER VII. 


M's. D'ESTE, according to Sir Owen the privi- 
. leges of an invalid, and putting aside etiquette 
and cold formality, went to dine at the Gray House, 
and brought Lilias with her. Mrs. Phillips had her 
way this time, and the great drawing-room received 
the guests in all uncovered splendor of ambet satin 
and gold. And, whilst the two elders sipped their 





coffee after dinner and spoke gravely together, the 
younger people wandered away, Lilias being led 
from one point of interest to another in the old 
mansion. 

‘* This is where Sir Evan Caergwyn held the gate 
of the castle—it was a castle then,” said David— 
‘* against five hundred invaders, and he with only a 
a handful of men at his back. He stood on the spot, 
mortally wounded, but facing the enemy, until the 
last foe had fled before the terrible fury of his arm. 
He died almost before the tramp of the last retreat- 
ing foot had ceased to sound upon the drawbridge, 
but the castle was saved.” 

‘‘ And, strange to say,’’ langhed Vyvyan, “ the 
likeness of that grim warrior is, in reality, the por- 
trait of David. Jt hangs upon the staircase. We 
used to call it ‘ David’ when we were boys.” 

Lilias asked to sec the picture of the hero-knight, 
and she smiled over the golden locks and fair boy- 
ish countenance which were David’s inheritance. 
And then she crossed the corridor and stood still 
before another picture—a group of three persons. 
The centre figure was that of a lady, young and 
very beautiful, with her rich auburn hair drawn 
back over a high cushion above her snow-white 
forehead, and falling in thick ringlets on her fair 
shoulders. In her pathetic gray eyes, and in her 
slightly compressed and sensitive mouth, there was 
the foreshadowing of a story, which Lilias, ever 
fanciful and imaginative, was guessing out in her 
own mind when Vyvyan spoke. 

‘Do you like that picture?” said he, softly. 

‘Oh, yes, it is lovely! Tell me about it. Who is 
the lady?” 

“ That is Lady Annabel Caergwyn, the ancestress 
with whom began the ‘ curse,’ ’* explained Vyvyan, 
dropping his voice instinctively, as all were wont to 
do who spoke of that family shadow. ‘‘ The gen- 
tleman on her right, who is offering her a flower, is 
her husband, Sir Vyvyan; the other, standing a 
step behind, is his brother John. He went abroad 
and died there, it is supposed—old Morgan will tell 
you he disappeared; anyway, when Sir Vyvyan 
died without an heir, John could not be found, and 
the estate passed to a distant cousin. When we 
were young, David and I, we were very fond of 
that picture ; indeed, I think I am so still. We fan- 
cied there was a likeness to each of us. You see, 
that was the way we personified and made play- 
mates as it were of our pictures; we liked to think 
that when we were grown up we should look like 
this pair of brothers.” 

“Laced cravats, powdered wigs, and all!’’ 
laughed Lilias, as she looked from the two pictured 
Caergwyn faces, in which the two separate types 
of Caergwyn physiognomy were well represented, 
to the living representatives of the same types be- 
fore her. ‘I believe it only needs the cravats and 
the wigs to make the resemblance perfect,”’ she 
added, 

“There is a certain analogy in the circumstances, 
too,’’ Vyvyan went on, ‘‘ which perhaps helped us 
to identify ourselves with these brothers. They 
were brought up together here at Caergwyn, as we 
have been, and there was no common bond of 
brotherly affection between them. Old Morgan 
used to tell us their story, with some addition of the 
marvelous and superstitious, as became old Mor- 
gan; but I found a full account amongst some old 
manuscripts in the muniment-room, when [ was 
rummaging there last year. I found Lady Anna- 
bel’s diary. In it old Morgan's fascinating element 
is lost, it is true, but a new and pathetic interest is 
gained in its place.” 

‘* Tell me the story,”’ cried Lilias, seating herself 
on the broad polished step of the staircase. 

The two young men wrrere down to a lower 
step, and Vyvyan began the history. 

‘* Lady Annabel was an orphan relative. a distant 
one, of Lady Caergwn’s,” said he, ‘‘ and she was 
brought up at Caergwyn with the two brothers. 
Very sweet and gentle she must have been, from 
her own record of her thoughts and feelings—very 
lovely we can see she was from her portrait. Lady 
Caergwyn destined her for her elder son Vyvyan, 
and the plan turned out better than such family 
arrangements generally do.”’ 

There was a little scarcely perceptible flutter on 
the step above, and, but that Vyvyan’s eyes were 
fixed on the picture above his head, he would have 
seen that Lilias’s complexion had taken an added 
shade of pink. 

‘Sir Vyvyan and Lady Annabel loved each 
other,’”? Vyvyan wenton, ‘‘and when the time 
came they were more than willing to seal the com- 
pact which their elders had anade for them. But 
there was another who loved Lady Annabel too, 
unsuspected by any, least of all by Sir Vyvyan; 
and that was his brother John. It was no wonder, 
for he had always lived in the atmosphere of her 
sweetness and her beauty, and he could hardly help 
that she grew dearer to him-than a sister. One day, 
as she confesses to her diary alone, his passion was 
too much for his loyalty and his brotherly love, and 
he poured it all out, to her grief and terror. He 
had nothing to gain, poor fellow! He knew that 
her heart was given to her brother, but his love 
and his despair broke the bounds he had set them, 
and he cast his hopeless passion at her feet, and 
then turned and fled. He fled, in his shame and 
agony, from her and his home for ever. No trace 
ot him was ever found afterwards. Lady Annabel 
kept his secret faithfully, weeping over it in her 
solitary moments, and weeping also, with her hus- 
band, over John’s loss. She never breathed the 
sorrowful story, even on her deathbed, Jest it 
should stand between Vyvyan and the brother he 
had so tenderly loved, and should rise up to thrust 
John forth again when he came back, as she prayed 
he might, to comfort her husband for her loss, and 
to take his old place in the old home.”’ 

“She died, then?” whispered Lilias, the tears 
standing in her bright eyes. 

** Yes,’ assented Vyvyan, ‘she died when she 
had been married only a year; and ever since there 
has been no mistress of Caergwyn. My mother 
lived longer than the rest,” he added, gravely— 
“but old Morgan will tell you that even she fell 
beneath the ‘curse’ which Lady Annabel trans- 
mitted to the family.” 

“Poor thing,’ sighed Lilias, rising to her feet, 
with a long gaze at the beautiful face of Lady 
Annabel—* and she looks so sweetly and solemnly 
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“ Vyvyan ‘ talks like a book,’ ” said David, rising, 
too, and trying to shake off the touch of sadness 
which his brother’s story had produced. “ Vyvyan, 
old fellow, you are a better story-teller than Morgan 
himself.” And he thought fondly at the same time 
what a wonderful fellow Vyvyan was—how he 
could do everything well, and how infinitely supe- 
rior he was to every other. ‘If the other Vyvyan 
was like ours, no wonder Lady Annabel loved him 
best,’’ concluded David. 

Lut it discomfited this comparison a little that in 
the picture it was John who was lke V yvyan, wiih 
the grave, sad Caergwyn face, and Sir Vyvyan who 
was of the fair, frank type, which David himself 
had inherited from him and from the bloodstained 
here. van Evan. 

e three young people wandered silently back 
throngh the Jong corridurs, Where the gloom of the 
evening shadows had already gathered. As they 
joined their elders Mrs. D'Esce louked up in a litle 





wonder at the trio's stilled, grave aspect. Presently 
Lilias sat down to the long-silent piano, and played, 
softly, the notes of an old English ballad, the words 
of which her sweet voice thrilled plaintively through 
the twilight. The song was the last farewell of a 
lady who died to break the spell which had been 
thrown over her knight and held him in slothiul 
idleness, whilst his good sword rusted in its sheath 
and his fair name was threatened with dishonor. 

There was silence in the room long after the last 
wailing notes had died away; and then David 
started up to ring for lights, and everybody sud- 
denly discovered that they were in the dark, and 
experienced the usual simultaneous desire to walk 
about and risk collisions. 

As mother and daughter drove home a little later, 
Lilias wondered to herself how it was that all the 
associations of the Gray House had a tendency to 
drift into pathos. Vyvyan had put into her hand 
the manuscript diary of Lady Annabel; and Lilias 
and her mother read it together, and the former 
drew asketch of the sweet young face and shadowed 
eyes, and kept it between the leaves of her Tenny- 
son. The story had taken deep hold of her imagin- 
ation and her sympathy—both quickly and easily 
roused. 

“It is a family with a pathetic history in almost 
every generation,’ said Mrs. D’Este. ‘Sir Owen 
was telling me some of the old stor e3 as we sat to- 
gether this evening. His own he does not allude 
to; but it seems to me, looking at his scns tive, 
refined face, and the shadow of a lifelong griet 
upon him, that that story is one of the saddest of 
them all. One wonders,” she resumed, presently, 
‘‘ what the future may have in store for the race- 
what will be the fate and history of these young 
men, both, in a different way, so full of interest.” 

“Tt will be for them to redeem the adverse for- 
tunes of the family,’’ declared Lilias, prophetically 
—‘‘to inaugurate a newera. Vyvyan’s will be a 
noble career, nobler than that otf any warrior-hero 
of his race, for he will be fighting a higher battle 
fora more exalted end. You and I, mamma, will 
look on and see, and be proud of our hero. I know 
what will be Vyvyan’s destiny,’’ concluded she, with 
kindling eyes and glowing cheeks. 

“And David, O most wise prophetess?”’ inquired 
her mother, smiling. 

“David? Oh, dear old David, with his bright, 
happy temperament and his simple goodness—can 
you believe, mamma, that he will have any but a 
happy lot? He will smooth the world’s path with 
love—love which he gives and inspircs—and gild i' 
by the sunshine of his joyous nature. I ain not 
afraid for David.” 

‘‘And yet,” said Mrs. D’Este, gravely, ‘‘T have 
known such temperaments as his given apparently 
expressly to breast storms of trial and sorrow which 
less buoyant natures would have sunk under.” 

‘* But David is to have no storms, mamma,”’ op- 
posed Lilias, with playful insistence. ‘‘ There is no 
gloom whatever on the picture before me—and | 
have undertaken to read the horoscope, you know. 
All the clouds have dispersed, and the sun of a 
bright future shines over the Gray House. Please to 
believe me! To Vyvyan will be all the greatness, 
and to David all—no, not quite all,’ she corrected 
hastily, ‘‘ but a large share, of the happiness. I 
could not bear David to be unhappy—dear old 
David!” And she stopped to sketch a little picture, 
which Mrs. D’Este afterwards found and put away, 
of Vyvyan on a pinnacle of -glory, with slaughtered 
foes at his feet, and David in the flowery valley 
below, smiling amidst roses and sunshine. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


RS. OWEN’S coming ball was making a great 
stir of excitement in the neighborhood, and 
an unprecedented stir at Caergwyn, where the old 
yellow-bodied barouche was got out, —— was 
being relined and repainted, the whole house- 
hold hailing the event as the inauguration of a new 
era. At Little Caergwyn, too, the young philoso- 
phers suspended their graver studies whilst they 
gave themselves up to the natural anticipations due 
to their youth and bright spirits. Mrs. D’Este’s 
drawing-room was turned into a-dancing academy, 
where Lilias undertook, amidst much gay laughter 
and jest, to supply the deficiency in David’s polite 
education, and fit him to fill a more agreeable if not 
amore useful place at the approaching festivity 
than young Owen had carelessly assigned him. 

David, however, proved but an unsatisfactory 
pupil, and the great day came and found him far 
from perfect in the coveted accomplishment, but 
very far advanced, poor fellow, in another and 
a more dangerous lesson learned from the same fair 
mistress. And, when that mistress burst upon him 
in a new enchantment of shifnmering white silk and 
soft tulle, the poor lad surrendered himself without 
reserve, a slave to the beautiful vision. 

The evening for him at least was a failure, as he 
wandered disconsolately through the lighted rooms, 
sick with jealousy of the fortunate young men who 
could hold Lilias’s hand and whisper pretty nothings 
to her, and abusing himself roundly for the awkward 
—s which shut him out from the privileges so 
easily claimed by others. 

It was all intolerably tiresome, and the long de- 
licious drive home, with Lilias sitting opposite to 
him, was still so far off! He had taken Lady Durn- 
ford and half-a-score of other ladies—‘‘wallflowers ” 
like himself, down-stairs for coffee and ices and 
supper—he had performed this duty with a shy 
grace which had won him favor from the indulgent 
dowagers—and still the terrible evening would not 
end, and he was yawning in utter weariness. 

Lady Durnford.--always good-natured—was look- 
ing over at him with a pitying smile; it was in her 
mind to beckon him to her, and to be gracious to 
the pleasant young fellow, who seemed so out of 
his element in that gay scene. David, divining the 
intent, hastened to escape to a shelter beyond the 
ken of her ladyship’s eyes, but not, as he soon 
perceived, out of reach of her voice, which penetra- 
ted to his retreat with embarrassing distinctness, 

Further escape was, however, effectually bar- 
red by the moe, | up of a chair before the ever- 

een recess in which he had ensconced himself. 
The chair was occupied by Miss Griffiths, a maiden 
lady well known in the neighborhood, to whom ap- 
proached Lady Durnford ;\ and her ladyship’s first 
words made David look wildly about him for the 
means of exit from his hiding-place, and even, in 
his desperation, contemplate a break-neck leap 
from the window behind him. 

“Tell me,” said Lady Durnford, “‘ who is that 
beautiful girl in white silk, with nothing on her head 
but its own lovely crown of braids?” ; 

“That,’’ answered Miss Griffiths, “ is Miss D’Este.”’ 

‘“Who is she? Where does she come from?’ 
asked Lady Durnford, who was a great person in 
the county, and, for all her good-nature and kind- 
ness, looked upon all who came into it as a sort of 
vassals of her own. 

“Mrs. D’iste is a widow,” replied Miss Griffiths; 
“she has taken Little Caergwyn—as long ago as 
last Summer; but yes have been abroad for so lo: g 
that you have not heard of it, I suppose.” 

‘D'Este? D'Este?’ repeated Lady Durnford, 
refectively. ‘ They-must-be of Lord Lynton's 
family.” 
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“ Probably ; I know they are well connected, and 
Mrs. D'Este is a distinguished-looking woman. She 
is here to-night, but 1 do not see her at this moment.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, she must be of the Lynton family,” said 
Lady Durnford, decidedly—‘ a young branch. 
poor, no doubt. Little Caergwyn is a small place. 
I shall certamly call on them. I wonder what 
brought them into this neighborhood, so far from 
their own connections ?”’ 

‘Can't say,’ answered Miss Griffiths; ‘ but’’— 
maliciously—*' it is not difficult to guess at the in- 
ducement to stay.” 

‘Indeed! What?” 

Miss Griffiths indicated Vyvyan and Lilias, who 
were at that moment dancing together at the oppo- 
site side of the room. 

‘*Siz Owen is breaking up, they say, and the 
Caergwyn heir is not such a bad speculation,” she 
went on; “Little Caergwyn too is admirably situ- 
ated for the campaign.” 

‘‘ Sir Owen breaking up! Then that is what has 
brought the young man home from Oxford before 
his time,’ remarked Lady Durnford, putting up her 
glass. ‘‘He is a good-looking, gentlemanly fellow 
—I always liked those lads, and I knew their poor 
mother, a swect young creature she was—and the 
girl is very pretty, and of a good family—altogether 
a most desirable match, | am sure. The mother 
may congratulate herself; and, as for Sir Owen, in 
the retired life he leads, he must be glad to have 
such a daughter-in-law brought to his door, as it 
were.”’ 

Miss Griffiths, however, was not disposed to take 
so pleasant a view of the matter as Lady Durnford. 

‘There can be no doubt of Mr. Caergwyn’s senti- 
ments and intentions,”’ said she: ‘itis only neces- 
sary to see him with Miss D’Este to understand 
them. Still it is to be hoped that the young lady 
herself will not put any obstacles in the way of the 
happy consummation your ladyship is anticipating.”’ 

“Is that likely?” asked Lady Durnford, with 
some concern. 

‘*From what Mrs. Owen hinted to me, I should 
think it was,’’ answered the spinster. ‘* Either Miss 
D’Este is the sort of young lady who likes two 
strings to her bow, or Harry Owen is mistaken in 
fancying that she has given him encouragement.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Lady Durnford, “ my friend 
Harry must not come in to spoil such anice arrange- 
ment, and disappoint poor Sir Owen, too! There 
is that charming little Gwen Willyams, her father’s 
heiress; and the estates join. I always meant 
Harry to look that way. Ishalltalk tohim. Gwen 
is a treasure, and she is a great pet of mine.” 

Lady Durnford was an amiable autocrat; things 
generally arranged themselves alter her programme, 
she found, and she made these momentous arrange- 
ments in the easiest possible way, and with the 
greatest confidence in er own power to bring them 
about. 

**Good-evening, Lady Durnford,”’ spoke a plea- 
sant voice—the Vicar’s—at her elbow; ‘ good- 
evening, Miss: Griffiths. What are you two ladies 
doing now? Criticising the ladies’ dresses, or 
what?’ 

‘*Not at all, Mr. Hallam,’ said Lady Durnford ; 
‘*we are much better employed—making matches.”’ 

‘Dangerous amusement !’’ returned Mr. Hallam, 
shaking his head. ‘‘ They may blow up like other 
fireworks, you know, and somebody may burn their 
fingers. Dangerous, dangerous!’’ 

‘* But so fascinating,’ laughed Lady Durnford, 
‘‘and to me, who have no daughters, perfectly 
irresistible, I can assure you.” 

David had long ceased to follow the conversa- 
tion; he was leaning from the opened window, 
faint, dizzy, overpowered, strong young fellow as 
he was, by that one terrible, startling idea—Vyvyan 
and Lilias! If the earth had suddenly opened at 
his feet and swallowed him up, he could not have 
been more completely shaken. Vyvyan! It was 
true; a swift arrow of dire conviction shot straight 
home to his heart with Miss Griffiths’s words—a sick 
certainty paralyzed all hope on the instant. 

How could it be otherwise than true? Why had 
he not seen and guessed it long ago? Poor lad, in 
his great humility, his loyal devotion, he was in- 
clined to blame himself as for a great wrong done 
to Vyvyan and to her. His very simplicity and in- 
experience made the blow the deeper and more 
cruel. He had yielded himself so entirely and un- 
resistingly, so unconsciously, in fact, to the charm 
which had proved so cruelly fatal. . 

He staggered up at last, after, as it seemed to 
him, a vast interval of suffering, and stood with his 
white face looking out of the green bower, which 
would ever after be associated in his mind with the 
agony of that revelation—the thought had come to 
him that they would miss him, that they might guess. 
How should they, indeed? But his own coinscious- 
ness made the knowledge seem so easy a step for 
others. And that knowledge must never come to 
mar Vyvyan’s happiness—to mix one drop of bitter- 
ness with his cup of joy. No, there must never, 
never be any shadow from his great bitterness over 
Vyvyan’s happy fortune ! 

He raised himself up at this: henceforth the care 
and duty of his lite forced itself upon his misery. 
Lady Durnford and Miss Griffiths had moved away 
now; and the floor was filled by the gay crowd of 
dancers, promenading after the last dance. Vyv- 
yan and Lilias passed close to him, passed without 
seeing him. Vyvyan’s eyes were bent upon her, 
and hers were dropped, as much because of the 
fervent gaze with which he thanked her as because 
of the earnest, low-spoken words, overheard by 
David, ‘for the encouragement of her help and 
sympathy in the great cause they both had at 
heart.’ 

‘‘They have been very precious to. me; I cannot 
tind words to te. you how precious,”’ said Vyvyan ; 
and David heard, saw, and understood. 

‘* How ill that young fellow looks!’ remarked 
sweet Gwen Willyams, as she passed presently on 
Harry Owen's arm. 

‘Which?’ asked Owen. ‘Oh, that!’ looking 
back over his shoulder. ‘ The boy is not used to 
late hours; he should have been in bed and asleep 
long ago.’’ And then he laughed derisively, and 
kind little Gwen chid him gently for his unkind 
scorn, 

There was a tacit antagonism between David and 
Harry Owen, born from that first meeting with 
Lilias, when she had declined the latter’s escort; 
and Owen was not the man to let his antagonism 
sleep. David heard, but never heeded—he who 
has received a dagger-wound is past a pin-prick. 

* * * * * * 


“Mr. David Caergwyn,” said Lady Durnford, 
coming back by-and-by to her, place, “I want to 
make the acquaintance of your new tenant at Little 
Caergwyn—Mrs. D'Este, isitnot? Take me to her, if 
you please, and introdace me.” 

David obeyed as in a dream; and Mrs. D'Este, 
looking up at his pale countenance and stilled mien, 

uietly made room for him on one side ot her, whilst 
she talked to the great lady on the other. 

** And now, tell me, what is it?"’ said she, turning 
to him, when, Lady Durnford’s long inauguration of 
acquaintance over, her carriage had been an- 
nounced, and she had departed. 

But that half-hour of rest had given David time to 
gather up his forees, and he was dimly Conscious of 





a great danger in the keen but gentle eyes which 
would have drawn any other secret from him. 

“It is nothing,” he replied—* nothing but that I 
am tired to death of all. I am not fit for this sort of | 
thing. I onght not to have come.” 

‘Poor David,’ smiled Mrs. D’Este; ‘a good 
long gallop, or a race up Pentgyle,is much more in 
your way.” 

‘“Oh, a hundred times!’’ answered David, with a 
little nonchalant assumption which sat curiously 
upon him. “TI shall not mistake my vocation 
another time.” 

““We are all tired, I believe.”’ said Mrs. D'Este, 
as Lilias came back to her in Harry Owen's charge. 
** If vou wiil find your brother, and call tbe carriage, 
David, I think we will prepare for our long drive 
home.”’ 

Young Owen protested agamst this “cruel de- | 
sertion,’’ and the round-faced Clara hurried up, | 
rosy and panting, to remonstrate. ‘‘ They meant 
to keep it up very late, and an hour more would 
make no diference —the moon was well up,” ete. 

But Mrs. D'Este, with smilirng decision, carried | 
away her party, and the evening, so fateful for one | 
of them, was over. 

(To be continued.) 





A SUGAR PARTY IN VERMONT. 


HE famous sugar season in Vermont begins in 

the last of March, and usually it continues about 
four weeks. The farmers take turns in inviting their 
neighbors toa “ sugaring-off,’’ and, unmindful of the 
Governor’s proclamation, these jolly festivals are 
often held on Fast Day, when the most interesting 
and fascinating of the population gather around the 
boiling sweetness and make merry while the hours 
slip away. It is estimated that the sugar-making 
season of New England does more to encourage 
marriage than almost any other industrial phenom- 
enon in nature. We give a sketch of one of those 
parties. 


CALISTHENICS AT THE FIVE POINTS 
MISSION. 

A T the annual reception of the Five Points Mis- 
Bs sion School last week, Thurlow Weed, George 
W. Bungay and several lady visitors occupied seats 
on the platform. The programme consisted of 
songs, recitations, dialogues, exercises in scholastic 
studies and calisthenics. The cleanliness and good 
behavior of the 500 children were the subject of 
remark. A hali-dozen of *‘ infants,’’ between three 
and five years, stood upon the desks back of the 
piano, and sang a song about ‘‘a little birdie in a 
tree—in a tree.”’ Other perm. each bearing a 
letter of the alphabet on the breast, showed their 
proficiency in spelling, by forming orthographical 
combinations, and marching to their seats as cats 
and dogs. Our illustration represents the infants 
singing the Bird-song. 








DRESSMAKING IN THE BOSTON 
SCHOOLS. 


OR several years sewing has been partially 
taught in the Boston grammar schools for 
girls, but not until recently has it been a prominent 
feature of any schoo!. On the first of last October 
Miss Isabella Commings began giving sewing-lessons 
in the eighteen classes of the Winthrop School in 
Tremont Street. She devoted two hours a week to 
each class. The children bring some article from 
home to work on in school, such as a towel, hand- 
kerchief, napkin, or some simple article of apparel. 
It was at first thought that the two hours could not 
be well spared from the regular studies, but the 
result shows that the children have their lessons 
better than before, and the change of occupation 
gives them rest. But as only their hands are em- 
Heyes. the teacher fills the time by reading to the 
children something instructive and entertaining. In 
the four upper classes cutting and fitting are taught. 
In this remarkable progress has been made. ‘The 
patterns are given from blackboard designs. In 
this, drawing, as pursued in the Boston public 
schools, receives a practical application, for the 
pupils would be hardly able to receive their instruc- 
tion in cutting were it not for their knowledge of 
industrial drawing. The patterns are drawn from 
dictation and geometrical drawing. A number of 
the girls in the upper classes have already become 
accomplished cutters and fitters, and are of much 
assistance in teaching the others. One of the 
misses, a bright and modest-appearing young girl, 
wore a dress which she had cut and made herself in 
the school, the first instance of the kind. The dress 
fitted perfectly, and gave evidence of neat and 
careful work. She was an object of much attention 
from visitors present. Mr. Swan, the master, ex- 
pects to have all the girls of his upper classes 
wearing dresses of their own making. We give an 
illustration of the school in session. 








ICEBERGS AND THEIR EFFECTS. 

Ww" have recent reports of Atlantic steamships 

encountering icebergs off Newfoundland 
earlier in the season than is usual; also in great 
numbers. Inlatit de 45° north, longitude 48° west, 
the Calabria encountered huge masses of ice on 
the 7th of March, and the Jdaho became entangled 
among the bergs, in latitude 43°, longitude 50°, as 
early as the 28th of February. The supposition 
seems to be, in explanation of the large quantity 
and early appearance of the ice, that the influence 
of the mild weather of Febrnary extended to high 
latitudes, eflecting the detachment of large masses 
of ice from Greenlandic shores. The largest of 
these bergs, carried right into’ the Gulf Stream by 
the great under ocea’. current’ from the north, fre- 
quently reach as far south as 40° before they are 
melted. Their influence in lowering the tempera- 
ture of our coast and in effecting dangerous atmo- 
spheric disturbances is very great. The terrible 
gale of February 27th, by which several steamships 
were disabled, was probably occasioned by the 
meeting of these ice-mountains with the warm 
waters and vapors of the Gulf Stream. If their 
precipitation continues for the season during which 
they float, as present appearances indicate, the 
predicted *‘early Spring ” will be much retarded in 
its coming. 

People are sometimes incredulous in regard to 
the cooling and other effects attributed to these 
bergs from the north; but although the estimates 
may be too large, their effect must be great. Their 
size, when met in regions near their origin, is 
astounding. Only one-ninth of their thickness is 
seen above water; yet they have been observed 
showing 250 feet above the water surface, thus in- 
dicating a total thickness of more than 2,000 feet. 
Although melted to a considerable extent before 
they appear in the track of our transatlantic 
steamers, yet even there they are objects of grand- 
eur, as well as of dread. Their melting extracts a 
large quantity of heat from the atmcsphere around ; 
they are the great refrigerators of our coast. 

When we regard the cooling effect ot these Arctic 


organic matter can be removed by burning. 





visitors, with that of the cold current Which brings 





them along, the absence of the like on the Enuro- 
pean coast of the Atlantic, with the direct heating 
effect there of the Gulf Stream current, which, 
crossing the vcean, and spreading out, fan-like, 
bathes the shore from Spain to Norway, we shall 
see abundant cause for the marked difference in 
climate in the same degrees of latitude on opposite 


sides of the ocean. Yet we can hardly realize that 
the most southern point of England is further north 
than the most northern limit of the United States. 
Philadelphia and Lisbon are on the same parallel, 
Quebec and Paris about alike. The most of Italy is 
further north than we are. The latitude of London 
is hardly habitabie anywhere in America, except 
west of the Rocky Mountains, from the cold. 

So the Spring months, so soft and genial in 


| Southern and Western Europe, those days so inspir- 


ing to the poets of the Old World, are here harsh, 
forbidding and unpromising, till Sol fairly conquers 


| the icebergs and supplies a more active heat than 


the vapory warmth of the Gulf Stream affords. 

Lieutenant Maury gives a curious estimate of 
the heating power of the great caldron, the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, which supplies the 
above current. He says that it is equal to the 
melting of mountains of iron froin the zero point, 
sufficient to form a volume as large as is discharged 
by the Mississippi River, and that this is poured out 
daily by that stream issuing from the Gulf! But if 
our climate 1s less favorable in some respects than 
that of our neighbors across the water, it has its 
compensating qualities. ‘* London fogs’ are rare 
with us, while clear. invigorating days are the rule. 
Our climate ripens the most essential fruits to per- 
fection, although the semi-tropical must come from 
abroad. So the cold Arctic current that bathes 
our coast makes some of the best waters for table 
fish in the world. 


FALL OF A MONSTER AEROLITE., 


sa inhabitants of the vicinity of Farmersvile, 

Livingston County, Mo., were startied by the 
appearance in the heavens in broad daylight of an 
immense ball of fire, or meteor, falling with incon- 
ceivable velocity to the earth. The spot of its full 
was visited by the awe-struck citizens in crowds to 
learn more of the apparition. A man was found 
who had been at work in the woods close by, and 
who seemed almost distracted with fear, but who 
soon recovered himself sufficiently to tell what he 
knew of it. He said he was at work and heard a 
sound like the fierce screaming of a huge shot from 
a rifled cannon, accompanied by a rushing noise, 
like the sweep of a tornado. Looking about in try- 
ing to discover the source of so strange a sound, a 
bright glare, like the flash of lightning, attracted 
his eye upwards, and then he beheld, apparently 
coming directly towards him, a mass of fire, ‘‘ as 
big as a mountain.”’ Before he had time to escape 
it, it struck the earth a quarter of a mile away, and 
the shock was hke an earthquake. The party ap- 
proached and found a glowing mass, whisk pre- 
vented close inspection by its radiant heat. It cooled 
off gradually, and now presents the usual appear- 
ance of hook bodies, being a black, shining mass of 
meteoric iron, but its huge size is unprecedented. It 
is described as reaching a height of full twenty teet 
from the ground, and as being twenty or twenty- 
five feet in diameter. This seems almost incredible, 
but as hundreds of respectable and truthlul people 
have seen it, and tell the same story, the facts force 
themselves on our belief. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 
Dr. Brown-SeQuaRD teaches that each half of the 
brain is a whole brain. 
FoaMING BorLrers.—A few ounces of fat put into a 
boiler will prevent it from foaming. 


A Sien or Deatu.—When the body is dead the veins 
swell. The interruption of the column of blood is seen 
by the ophthalmoscope in the action of the veins of the 
retina, 

A BELGIAN paper describes an immense petrified trunk 
of a conifer dwcovered in the province of Lineburg in 
perfect preservation. Its length is about 33 feet, and 
its diameter about 20 inches. 

QuiTE a sensation was produced in the last sitting of 
the French Academie des Sciences, by the exhibition of 
photographs of Spitzbergen scenery, sent by Professor 
Nordenskiéld. One of these represented a meteorite 
nearly eighteen tons in weight. 


Dust.—M. G. Tissandier, the editor of La Nature, is 
completing a series of observations for calculating the 
amount of atmospheric dust falling each day. The mean 
found is said to be several pounds in twelve hours fora 
surface not larger than the Champs de Mars, rather less 
than half a square mile. 


An artesian well for the Insane Asylum at St. Louis 
has been sunk 3,843 fect, or 3,000 fect below the level 
of the sea. The Desert of Sahara has seventy-five shafts 
of artesian wells, water being found at the depth of 200 
fect. A well 1,000 feet deep costs about $10,000 ; but 
their value on the Western plains will be enormous. 


THIRTY-SEVEN small planets have been discovered in 
the years 1872 and 1873, or 1844 for each year, making 
1,850 per century. From the days of Hipparchus to the 
present time we may reckon 2,000 years ; had astrono- 
mers worked with the same zeal and success during 
these 2,000 years, the number of small planets known 
would have amounted to 37,000, only three times the 
number given by Arago of stars up to the 7th magnitude, 
and a very small proportion of the stars of the 10th 
magnitude. Although very minute, the latter are gene- 
rally much brighter than small planets as seen at the 
time of opposition. 


Fuicnt or Birps.—In continuation of his exquisite 
researches on the phenomenon of flight (Comptes Rendus, 
January 12th, 1874), M. Marey has made a series of ob- 
servations which prove how important a part the onward 
movement of a bird plays in increasing the efficiency of 
each wing-stroke. For supposing that in its descent the 
wing did not continually come in contact with a fresh 
volume of air, it would act at a disadvantage, because 
the downward impulse which, at the commencement of 
each stroke, it gives to the air below it, would make that 
air so much less efficient a resisting medium; whilst, by 
continually coming in contact with a fresh body of air, 
the wing is always acting on it to the best advantage. 
For this reason, when a bird commences its flight, it 
turns towards the wind, if possible, to make up for its 
lack of motion on starting. 


City Sewacre.—There are few questions more import. 
ant in that stage of civilization to which England has 
arrived, when immense populations become crowded 
into contracted centres of industry, than that of the 
healthy and economic disposal of sewage. An interest- 
ing pamphiet is published by Scott's Sewage Company, 
giving an account of the process of Major-General H. G. D. 
Scott. The principle of this process seems to be the ap- 
plication of acid in such away as to destroy the noxious 
gases of sewage and to act as a preventive against sewer 
emanations gencrally, The method of operation is that 
of precipitating the soli matter in sewage by rapid com. 
bination with it. The material.so deposited is capable 
of being dried and manufactured into cement. The 
The pam- 
pliet contains a quantity of evidence of the highest 
authority in favor of the different parts of the process. 











PERSONAL. 

Natcuez, the Piute chief, has inflammatory rheu- 
matism. 

Tux Springfield Republican calls Butler ‘the Devilfish 
of Politics.”’ 

Tux Tichborne jury received £3,600 for their services, 
or £300 each. 

PALACE-CAR PULLMAN is building a $75,000 cottage at 
Long Branch. 

GENERAL Firz Joun Porter and his friends continue 
to demand for him a new trial. 


Samu. Bow xs, of the Springfield Republican, though 
a great writer, is very economical. 


A Hosoktn editor, being challenged, replied; “ When 
I want to die I can shoot myself.” 


MARSHAL SERRANO, President of the Spanish Republic, 
is to receive $100,000 salary a year. ° 
James Gorpon Bennett will start for Paris In a short 

time, and manage the Herald by cable. 


Tue Corporation of London are to present $15,000 
worth of plate to the Duchess of Edinburgh. 


GENERAL BUTLER will be fifly-six years old next No- 
vember. His work is beginning to tell on him. 


Epmonia Lewis, the colored sculptress, has an order 
for a $1,500 soldiers’ monument from Manchester, Vt. 


Epwin Bootn says he shall not leave this country 
nor cease playing until his creditors have been paid in 
full. 

A Wisconsin paper says Sumner ‘was a great 
statesman, and if he borrowed a dollar he didn’t forget 
to return it.” 

A NovEL entitled ‘La Historia de un Coragon”’) (The 
Story of a Heart), from the pen of Sefor Castelar, has 
been published at Madrid. 


Str Garnet’s excursion to the Gold Coast cost only 
$4,000,000—half the cost of a respectable Indian 
skirmish in this country. 


Ruskin is organizing a band of Oxford undergraduates 
to work with pick and shovel in beautifying the en 
virons of Hincksey, England. 

Tuk jewels which the Duchess of Edinburgh brought 
with her to England are said to be worth $2,500,000, in- 
cluding one hundred bracelets. 


Mr. Bensamin L Farsron, who is called the successor 
of Dickens, has been engaged to write a story for FRANK 
LESLIz’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


A Frencu lady wrote to the Prince Imperial; ‘* May 
the violets and primroses blossom on the 16th all over 
France, to greet the birthday of our darling.” 


ENCOURAGED by the success of Victor Hugo's new 
novel, ‘*93,”’ Watterson, of the Louisville Courter-Jour- 
nal, has commenced one entitled ‘‘ 4-11-44.” 


Tur King of Ashantee carries umbrellas which require 
the united strength of four men to open. They are com- 
posed of rich damask, edged with golden fringe. 


Horace GREELEY said that Colonel James R. Young, 
the present Executive Clerk of the United States Senate, 
was the best Washington correspondent he ever knew. 


Tue chair occupied by the late Senator Sumner, in the 
Senate Chamber, has been assigned to Senator Ferry, of 
Michigan, Senator Allison taking the seat vacated by Mr. 
Ferry. 

PRESIDENT GRANT, and many distinguished persons, it 
is said, have invited Wendell Phillips to deliver a eulogy 
on the life of the late Senator Sumner in Washington, at 
an early date. 


“THe Mit. WuHEEL,’’ a recently published novel, by 
Miss Helen Dickens, a daughter of the late Charies 
Dickens, is pronounced by English critics as far from be- 
ing an ordinary book. 


Yaw BusumMvurvutTinGes and Kueka Busumummarug- 
wira are two gentlemen connected with the household of 
King Koffee of Ashantee. They are his amanuenses 
and write all his letters for him. 


Mr. Gatton says that the statistics show that the 
mind of woman is opposed to science, and that her com- 
manding influence in society is the means of discourag- 
ing young men from devoting themselves to it. 


Sunset Cox attributes his failure. to his lack of size. 
He says that if he had Fernando Wood’s legs under his 
own head, with Swan’s digestive apparatus, the Presi- 
dency would have been to him a manifest destiny. 


Mr. P. B. 8S. Pincnpack, who arrived in New Orleans 
the other night, complacently informed a reporter of the 
New Orleans Times that he should remain in the city 
only until recalled to Washington to take the Senatorial 
oath, 

Jourcuenrrr, the Russian novelist, has blue eyes, 
the eyelids hanging far over them, gray hait, brushed 
up in front like Andrew Jackson’s, a broad, massive 
forehead, and a disposition so indolent that often he can 
hardly overcome it enough to write a line for weeks, 
Sometimes he is idle for months. 


Mr. Jonn Lemoinne has an article in the Débats on 
the burning of Coomassie, ‘Don't let the English 
imagine,” he says, ‘that we intend to treat them as 
barbarians. We also have our faults to confess. We 
stifled the Arabs in their grottoes ; the English tied the 
Indians to the cannon’s mouth ; but we are both ai the 
head of Christianity.”’ 


Mr. Davip Dupiry Fixtp, who left this city last Au- 
gust on a tour around the world, is now in Australia, on 
a visit to his daughter, who is the wife of Governor 
Musgrave of South Australia. It shows the vast exten- 
sion of submarine cables that it was telegraphed here 
last week that he had just sailed from Adelaide for Mel- 
bourne. He has already visited India and Ceylon, and 
expects on his return to visit China and Japan, coming 
back by San Francisco, reaching home next Summer. 


In July, 1807, Lord Stratford (who at Constantinople 
defeated Nicholas and brought on the Crimean war,) 
was appointed, when nineteen years of age, précis-writer 
to Mr. Canning ; in October of the same year he accom. 
panied Mr. Merry, as secretary, to his special mission to 
Copenhagen. He went in the same capacity with Mr. 
Adair to the Dardanelles in June, 1808, and in April, 
1809, was appointed Secretary of Embassy at Constanti- 
nople. On the recall of Mr. Adair, he was appointed 
Minister Plenipotentiary there in July, 1810. Forty 
years before that, Hugh Elliot was chargé d'affaires at 
two and twenty, and British Minister at the Court of the 
Great Frederick when he was twenty-six. 


Tairty years ago S. B. Chittenden, the Broadway 
merchant, kept a retail drygoods store in New Haven. 
One day he became angry with Mr. Henry H——, Presi- 
dent of the New Haven County Bank, one of the best 
banks in the State, and he advertised thus: ‘ New 
Haven bank-bills taken at par for drygoods by S. .B, 
Chittenden.’’ This scared the country people. They 
thought something was wrong with the bank, and they 
flocked to S. B. C. to get rid of their bills. As often as 
8. B. C. took a bill of that bank he sent it in and de- 
manded specie. He bothered them in this way until at 


length the bank folks_counted a large quantity of small 
silver pieces into a bag and set it on tho counter, and 
when a bill came in from §. B. C. the bearer would have 
to count the chanco out for himself. This worried S. B. & 
out, and he stopped his little game. 








SKETCHED BY W. P. SNYDER. 


THE PROPOSED FATHER MATHEW 
MONUMENT, PHILADELPHIA. 
I AST September, Dr Michae: O'Hara suggested 


4 that a’Catholic Temperance Monument be 
erected in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. Several 





CAPTAIN 0, OTTINGER, INVENTOR OF THE LIFEBOAT 
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meetings were he.d, re- 
sulting in a decision to 
erect a structure of 
marble, forty feet high, 
at a cost of $200,000. 
The subject is a foun- 
tain which represents 
‘Moses Striking the 
Rock.”’ 
one central figure—the 
prophet as having just 
smitten the rock beside 
him, over which the 
waters are rushing, 
constituting the foun- 
tain. The figure of 
the central character 
was taken from a pic 
ture by Michael Angelo 
which udorns the walls 
of the ‘St. Peter in 
Chains,” at Rome, 
which is considered the 
artist’s masterpiece. 
The statue will be 
unvailed in presence of 
all the Catholic Abstin 
ence Societies on the 
4th of July, 1876. The 
model is already cast, 


and we give an illus- - 


tration from the draw 
ings. 


PROPOSED FATHER MATHEW MONUMENT TO BE ERECTED IN FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILADELPHIA. 


It consists of 
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RUBBER-SUIT FOR THE LIFE: 
SAVING SERVICE. 


CAPTAIN OTTINGER. 
\ TE recently published a portrait of Mr. Kimball, 
Chief of the Revenue Marine and Life-saving 
Service. We now give a sketch and picture of 
Captain Ottinger, the inventor of the lifeboat sys- 
tem, including the celebrated surf-car, which has 





THIRTY-FIFTH STREET. 





been the direct means 
of saving several thou- 
sand lives in different 
parts of the world. The 
first time it was tried, 
two hundred and eleven 
persons were rescued 
who otherwise must 
have perished. The 
surf-car is now used in 
Europe, and at more 
than a hundred stations 
on our coast. Its in 
ventor refused to patent 
at, because he would 
not make subject to tax 
or restriction what he 
produced to save the 
ives of his brother- 
seamen and wayfarers 
of the seas. He pre- 
sented to the Govern- 
ment a surf-car, mortar, 
shot, etc., now on board 
the relief cruiser Com- 
modore Perry, under 
his command. These 
implements are to be 
used when boats cannot 
venture to board vessels 
in distress. 

As a testimonial of 
their appreciation of his 
services,Congress voted 
the Captain $10,000. 
He is the senior officer 
in the Revenue Marine 
Service of the United 
States. 


THE NEW YORK 
COLOSSEUM. 
N his lecture on 
street-life in Europe, 
the other evening, Mr. 
Wendell Phillip: said 
that one could get a 
better idea of Paris by 
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THE EUCALYPTUS, OR FEVER TREE.—PHOTOGRAPHED BY C. E. WATELNS, 





THOMAS HOUSEWORTH, SAN FRANCISCO. 


visiting the New York 
Colosseum one hour 
than by living in Paris 
a month. The edifice 
is the largest iron 
building in the country 
—180 feet in diameter 
and 80 feet high. Ris- 
ing through the centre 
is a tower 38 feet in 
diameter,140 feet above 
the ground. On the 
top of this tower and 
around it is a covered 
platform, whence the 
spectators look down 
upon the marvelous 
view of Paris, which is 
ainted on canvas 80 
eet high, extending en- 
tirely around the inside 
of the outer wall. The 
tower on which the 
spectators stand is sup- 
posed to rise from the 
garden of the Tuileries, 
and the painting is so 
arranged as to give a 
bird’s-eye view. of the 
great city in every 
direction from its centre 
to the country lying far 
beyond the . suburbs. 
It is a moonlight scene, 
and the illusion is per- 
fect. A sky overhead 
is full of twinkling stays, 
and light, fleecy clouds 
float a ong the horizon 
beyond Versailles. A 
million lamps illuminate 
the streets below, which 
literally swarm with 
pedestrians. The dis- 
tance from the top of 
the tower to the pave- 
ment seems frightfully 
far. Were the specta- 
tor in a balloon directly 
over the real city he 
could searcely expect 





a finer view. There is 
music from distant 
bands by the fountains 
in the gardens, and at 
intervals the melody of 
cathedral chimes floats 
up in the evening.air. 
The buildings appear 
to be as real and sub- 
stantial as do the build- 
ings one sees from 
Trinity steeple, onl 
the bewildered behold- 
er knows full well that 
he is not in an Ameri- 
can city; and the illu- 
sion is so compléte 
that, when the Eleva- 
tor Man cries, ** Passen- 
gers for New York, 
step this way!’ one 
involuntarily starts, and 
for a moment feels 
pained, when he re- 
members that he is not 
in Paris but in New 
York. 


RUBBER SUIT 
FOR THE LIFE-SAVING 
SERVICE. 

VERY important 
part of the work- 

ing apparatus of the 
Life-saving Service is 
the rubber suits liber- 
ally supplied at the sta- 
tions. The dress is the 
invention of C. 8. Merri- 
man, and consists of 
two parts, the panta- 
loons and boots, and 
the waistcoat and head- 
piece, each inflated by 
separate tubes, and the 
osition of the wearer 
s regulated entirely by 
the amount of air in 
each piece, thus doing 


RIQOHARD P, MORGAN, JR., RAILROAD REFORMER,—PHOTOGRAPHED BY SARONY, 
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away with the heavy metal clogs on the feet, by 
which an upright attitude is maintained in the old 

atterns. Ata trial made of it, the experimenter was 
in the water nine hours on a very cold day, and suf- 
fered nothing from the cold, emerging from the 
water in a perfectly dry condition. It is an Ameri- 


can invention, but the Roy: al Lifeboat Institution of | 


Great Britain has, alter experimenting with it, or- 
dered several suits with a view to adopting them. 


MR. RICHARD P. MORGAN, Jr: 


ORN in Massachusetts, in 1828, Mr. Morgan be- 
gan his career as a civil engineer. After help- 
ing to build the Huds son River Railway, he removed 
to Illinois in 1852, and after assisting in completing 
the Chicago and Alton Railroad he was appointed 
General Superintendent. Subsequently he became 
an extensive farmer, but continued his professional 
labors. 
On the organization of the Illinois Railroad and 


Warehouse Commission, he was appointed a mem- | 


ber, and was active in instituting legal proceedings 
which resulted in establishing the right of public 
control by the State over railroad corporations. 


Meanwhile he perfected a plan for rapid transit in | 
large cities, known as the Gothic Arch Elevated | 


Railway, which is claimed to be the only practical 
solution to the question which is attracting so much 
attention in New York. Although not a regular 


Granger, he pte lS zes with the movement, and | 


is considered one of its most earnest friends. 


| other tree 


FRANK LES LIE’S {LLUSTRATED _SEWSPAPER. 


THE EUCALYPTUS, OR FEVER TREE. 

YONSIDERABLE attention has been called to the 
( statement that this tree is largely cultivated 
on Southern plantations to destroy malarious vapors. 
It is a native of France, Italy, Crimea, the West 
Indies and California, and is said to be as hardy as 
the fig-tree. It is claimed that it rapidly absorbs 
the unwholesome moisture of the soil into its roots, 
and throws it out again pure through its branches 


| and leaves. In places where large numbers of these 


trees have been destroyed, virulent fevers followed 
which were previously unknown. One species of 
the Eucalyptus attains a greater height than any 
snown, not excepting the red-woods of 
California. Several citizens in Charleston, 8. C., 

have ordered plants of the Eucalyptus, w hich they 


} propose to plant in the neighborhood of their dwell- 


ings. 


We give an illustration of the tree. 


THE SNOWPLOW ON THE CENTRAL 
PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


HE ordinary level plateaus of the Rocky Moun- 
tain region are from 4,000 to 10,000 feet above 

the sea. The air is exceedingly dry and rare, and 
when the snow falls it is light and dry, and fre- 
quently accompanied with a fierce wind. Buteven 


| if damp and the atmosphere still, a few hours after 


it falls the wind swings into the northw est or north- 
east, and changes the soft and evenly laid snow 
into a sea of white hard sand. In this condit‘on it 


THE DESCENT OF THE POLICE. 
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BURGLARS “CRACKING A SAFE.”’ 


picks in railroad cuts harder than gravel deposits, 
and olten it is as much work to remove it as it was 
We give an illus- 
tration of one of the snowplows used on the Pacific 
Railroad. They are kept running through the cuts 
before they fill, thus keeping the track clear; but 
if the snow once packs to a great depth nothing but 
picks and men will remove it. 


**CRACKING A BANK.” 
HE outfit of a gang of burglars intent on break- 
ing open a safe consists of the implements shown 
in a recent issue, together with a rope, gag, fuse, 
brace and bit, drills, files, and apparatus for strip- 
ping the band off a safe. "If the job promises to be 
a heavy one, such as the robbery of the Ocean 
Bank, in New York, some months ago, or the at- 
tempt on the National Bank of Pottstown, Pa., on the 
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THE CAPTURE OF THE BURGLARS BY THE POLICE, 


BURGLARS AND 


THE POLICE—METHODS OF 


OPERATION—** CRACKING A 


j night of March 6th 


last, the tools will be of the most 
approved pattern, and the men chosen for the work 
of the most scientific attainments. Four carts were 
necessary to convey the tools to the Ocean Bank. 
The “kit exhibited some novel improvements 

that were unknown to the police at the time. The 


| men who operated at Pottstown are supposed to 


| 


have teen members of the Wilmington gang, as 
their course of action proved them to be burglars 
of experience and caution. They first knocked the 
watchman senseless, then put a gag--a piece of 
wood five inches long, fitted with a hole in the 
centre to permit breathing—into his mouth, wrapped 
his head in an old coat, handcuffed him, and tied 
him securely with a rope. 

The burglars then unpacked their bundles and 
produced drills, files an¢ jacks. A hole was first 
bored through the floor, and one of their number 
was sent out to the sidewalk to warn his com- 
panions in case of any interruptions that might 
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LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 








occur. He was to communicate with them by pull- 
ing 4@ string, which was carried through the floor 
and out to the sidewalk under the door. By this 
time the watchman had to some extent loosened 
the fastenings which bound him, and got the gag 
from his mouth. They again pounced on him, beat 
him, and bound him hand and foot. They then tried 
to gag him again, but he fought desperately, clinch- 
ing his teeth tirmly, so that they could not open his 
mouth. Procuring a stick, they pried his jaws open 
and inserted the gag, though not before the watch- 
man’s front teeth had been considerably loosened 
and his face bruised. 

Work was again commenced on the door of the 
iron vault. ‘The board of directors, when they 
placed this safe in its place, ordered, for extra 
security, a lining of chilled iron to be added to the 
aiready massive door. After they bored through 
to this linng the burglars could go no further. The 
finest drills could have no effect upon it, but the 
burglars kept steadily at work from eight o'clock 
at night until four o’clock in the next morning, and 
they would have still continued in their labor were 
they not afraid that the absence of the watchman 
would arouse suspicion. 

Some years ago a machine called a “ trepan”’ 
was invented for this drilling, the points being fine 
diamonds. This was too expensive to be used by 
the craft generally, and cannot be considered a 
part of the customary “ kit.”” “ 

Our illustrations are designed to show the pro- 
cess of forcing a safe that is not incased in a stont 
and chilied iron vault. In case a watchman was in 
the premises, he would be treated like the poor fel- 
low in Pottstown. Otherwise the burglars would 
post a guard, arrange their tools on the floor so as 
to be readily handled, and commence operations. 
If it is desirable to cut an opening in the back of 
sufficient size to allow the extraction of the con- 
tents, a few holes are drilled, and by applying a 
clamp the square can be readily broken out. It 
the door is to be opened, the clamp is applied to 
the band at the edge. This is a piece of iron five or 
six inches long. furnished with a two-inch chilled 
iron bar with a hook on one end, and a heavy screw 
bolt. After being attached with the point of the 
hook at the edge of the band, the screw is turned 
until the clamp is firm. By applying a jimmy or a 
lever to this, a steady tightening of the screw tears 
the band completely off. In the illustration, which 
is a faithful ane ff the ‘‘ little alderman ’”’ wedge is 
being introduced between the door and the casing. 
An old coat, or blanket, is held over this to deaden 
the sound, while a second operator strikes the 
wedge with a sledge-hammer. A persistent forcing 
with this and the heavy jimmies will allow the in- 
troduction of powder and the fuse, with which to 
blow the door apart, or of files and saws to cut the 
bolts that enter the casings from the door. 

We are indebted to Captain Kennedy, Sergeant 
Douglas, Detective Darcy, and other officers of the 
Sixth Precinct, for the use and explanation of va- 
rious tools introduced in the illustrations of this and 
the previous issue. 


FUN. 

Tue national bird of this period is the author of the 
Easter Egg. 

A re!Gn of terra—The Missouri desperadoes making 
the dirt fly. 

Tue backbone of Winter is broken, but its tail wags 
yet occasionally. 

An Arkansas Judge censured the assassination of the 
Associate Judge by Lawyer Fox as unprofessional. 

A Milwaukce policeman has a Newfoundland dog to 
protect his purse from thieves as he sleeps on his lonely 
midnight watch. 

A STRANGER Who threw a $10 bill into the contribution 
box of a Savannah church got trusted for $500 worth of 
goods on the strength of it. 

A CHATTANOOGA editor says that the city is over- 
flowed; the streets full of catfish and snapping turtles, 
and the stores alive with frogs. 


TAKE a company of boys chasing butterflies, put 
long-tailed coats on the boys, and turn the butterflies 
into guineas, and you have a _ beautiful panorama of 
the world, 

A New York politician, in writing a letter of condol- 
ence to a widow of a deceased member of the Legisla- 
ture, says: ‘*I cannot tell you how pained I was to hear 
that your husband has gone to heaven. We were bosom 
friends; but now we shall never meet again.” 


CONSUMPTION, 


The scourge of the human family, may, in its early 
stages, be promptly arrested and permanently 


cured. 
Ravenswoop, W. Va., Oct. 28th, 1872. 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Sir—For the last year I have been using your 
Golden Medical Discovery. I owe my life to it, 
having heen afflicted for years. Did not use it but 
a short time before I was benefited; at that time I 
was very bad, not able te sit up much, was sufler- 
ing greatly with my throat, was getting blind, had 
a dry cough, and much pain in my lungs. IJ have 
used twelve bottles of the Discovery, and am almost 
well. KATE T. WARDNER. 


A son of Mr. J. H. Meseck, of Chatham Four 
Corners, N. Y., has been cured of Consumption by 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery—so says 
Mr. C. B. Canfield, editor of the Chatham Courier. 


8. R. Eauar, druggist, of West Union, 0., writes 
to state that Dr. | ierce’s Golden Medical Discover 
has eflected a wonderful cure of Consumption in his 
neighborhood. 








So uiau a reputation has the Union Square 
Hotel gained for its matchless cuisine, that strangers and 
visitors to this metropolis actually travel miles to enjoy a 
meal at its table. The fame of Mr. Savori is spreading 
fast, aud the best European judges pronounce him equal 
to Ude and Soyer. As we have tried the excellence of 
Messrs. Dam & Sanborn’s repasts, we advise all who wish 
to know what a perfect break fast, lunch, dinner or supper 
ix, to try one of these meals, when they will acknowledge 
that the cuisine of the Union Square Hotel is not excelled 
by any establishment of the kind in the world. The per- 
fect order, decorum, elegance and fastidious cleanliness 
have given to the restaurant department of Messrs. Dam 
& Sanborn’s Hotel a reputation which cannot fail to make 
the quiet of a home, with the conveniences of the most 
it, par excellence, the place for an epicure to feel the 
greatest satisfaction. In addition we may add that the 
charges are most reasonable, We trust our readers will 
test the truth of our commendation by giving the Union 
Square Hotel atrial, But the excellence of the cuisine is 
only one of the claims which Messrs. Dam & Sanborn 
have upon the community, They have the finest rooms 
in New York, admirably appointed. They have, in fact, 
trained domestics. The Union Square Hotel is also one 
of the most central spots in New York, being at an equal 
distance from all the leading places of public amusement, 
and in the very heart of fashionable shopping. The 
location is also one of the most eligible in the metropolis, 
not ouly for its healthfulness and pleasant position, but 
for its vivid prospect, as the habitues of the Union 
Square Hotel can from its windows see the completest 
panoramas of American life ever presented. It is in this 
respect invaluable tor foreign visitors, who are thys intro- 
duced into the very heart of American lifg 





Traveler's: Guide, 


The 
HOFFMAN HOUSE, 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
European Plan. 


Said by all travelers to be the best hotel in the world. 
Cc. H. READ, Proprietor. 


STURTEVANT HOUSE, 


1,186 BROADWAY, cor. Twenty-ninth St., NEW YORK. 
(American Plan.) Board, $4 per day. 
LEWIS & GEO. 8S. LELAND, Proprietors. 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


(European Plan), 
SIXTEENTH STREET & IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Home of Charles Dickens, Wilkie Collins, and other 
distinguished Literary and Diplomatic Celebrities. 
963-1014 CHARLES B, FERRIN, Proprietor. 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 


FIFTH AVENUE, near WASHINGTON SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 
The Brevoort is largely patronized by Europeans, being 
especially conducted for their comfort. 
963 1014 CLARK & WAITE, Proprietors. 


GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL, 
BROADWAY, N. Y. 
LARGEST & FINEST IN THE WORLD. COST $1,500,000. 
$5, $3.50 & $4 PER DAY. 
H. L. POWERS, Proprietor. 














FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 
FIFTH AVENUE, Twenty-third to Twenty-fourth Street, 
Opposite Madison Avenne, New York. 

Broadway crosses Fifth Avenue directly in front of the 
Hotel, making the locality the most pleasant and conve- 
nient in the city. The Hotel in warm weather is the 
coolest in New York. It is near all the principal theatres, 
Horse railroads and omnibus lines communicate with 
every part of the city. 


THE WINDSOR. 


Everything which the largest experience and unlimited 
expense can produce to add to the comfort of guests can 
be found embodied in the Windsor. 

Forty-sixth St., FIFTH AVENUE and Forty-seventh St. 
Board, $5 per day. 
HAWK & WETHERBEE, Proprietors. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
NEW YORK, 


Embraces the entire block of Fifth Avenue overlooking 
Madison Square from Twenty-sixth to Twenty-seventh 
Street. The house is kept upon the European plan. 

JAS, L. MITCHELL, > as 
FRANCIS KINZLER, } Proprietors. 








Color attracts the eye more than form, and 
hence a face with but few natural attractions becomes, 
when clothed with complexional loveliness by ‘* Larrp’s 
BLoom oF Youtu,’’ the admired of all observers. Sold by 
all Druggists. 








FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES 


AND TAN, ask your Druggist for Perry’s Moth and Freckle 
Lotion, which is in every case infallible, and for his cele 
brated Comepone and Pimr_e Remepy, the great Skin 
Merpicine for Pimples, Black Heads or iesh Worms ; or 
consult B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 49 Bond 
Street, New York. 968-80 








Tue best “ Elastic Truss” (for rupture) 
without metal springs is made by Pomeroy & Co., 7 
Broadway, New York, price $4, by mail. They also sell 
the best ‘*‘ Elastic Stockings” for enlarged veins, weak 
jointa, etc., and Elastic Supporting and Riding Belts. 
Apply to them in person or by letter. tf 








E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, 
N. Y.. opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frame 
Stereorvopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Albums an 
Celebrities, Photo-Lantern Slides, and Photographic 
Materials. First Premium at Vienna. uf 


No seam is more secure than that made 
by the ‘* Wirtcox & Gipss ” Sewing Machine, if properly 
sewn; and it takes less experience and practice to enable 
you to sew properly on the ‘s WiLtLcox & Gisns’’ Sewing 
Machine than any other. 968-71 








Tue new Colonnade Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa., is also convenient to the Water Works, 








Dovean, Manufacturer and Importer of 
Gent’s Hats, 102 Nassau St., corner of Ann, N. Y. 968-80 








Hoover’s world-renowned Chromos. Sold 
by Dealers everywhere. Acknowledged to be the finest 
chromos published. J. Hoover, Publisher of Fine Chromos, 
No. 1129 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 955-80 





WARREN WARD & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS 
FURNITURE. 


Large variety of 
RICH AND PLAIN 
FURNITURE, 
DECORATIONS, &e., 
which are being offered 











at 
i eh hee at ere EXTREMELY LOW 
. PRICES. 


COR. SPRING AND CROSBY. 


yA G se 08 ae Boots = hemy erg in — 
SSGREW ey ,cee per cent. less than 
N i sewed, and are their equal 
MWR IE : 





in every respect. 








" _ A four-year-old that cannot 
SILVER wear a shoe through at the toe 
is 08 © 2 22 888 in ten days is not worth raising. 
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SHOES ver Tips preven ” esas 








FLOWERS! 


CHOICE MIXED GLADIOLUS, 


$3 per 100, $25 per 1,000. 
75 cts. per dozen. 


By mail, 





100 Choice Bedding Plants, including Roses, Gera- 


niums, Fuchsias, etc., by Express.......++++ $10.00 
50 Choice Bedding Vlants, including Roses, Gera- 
niums, Fuchsias, etc., by Express........++- 6.00 


All Plants grown in large pots, and are very large 
and strong. 


10 Assorted Plants, by Mail...........cessescceee 1.00 


Cc. L. ALLEN, 


Queens, N. ¥. 


Address, 


969-71-cow 
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Lihat splendid New Field Game, which created such an ex- 
citement at Newport, Long Branch, and elsewhere, last 
season, Will be brought out this Spring, in sets of 8 differ- 
ent styles, at the following prices: $8, $12.50, $25, $50, 
$100, $250, $500, $1,000. As this beautiful game cannot 
be described -in a brief space, we will send an illustrated 
catalogue containing rules and full description, free, to 
any one, on application, WEST & LEE, GAME CO., 
Worcester, Mass, 960-85 








S CHOICE ODORS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE! 


THOMSON, LANGDON & Co. 
SOLE IMPORTERS, NEW-YORK. 


LONDON & PARIS’ MADE « 


“SHW09:01V45 








ANewField for Agents! 


Our agents each sell from 10 to 100 of the New Indus- 
trial Hundred Dollar Bank-Note Policies issued by the 
Missouri Valley Life Ins. Co. (CASH ASSETS, $1,000,000). 
$2 per year for $100 insurance. Canvassing outfit beau- 
tiful and complete, and includes a $100 Policy, which the 
agent can retain as insurance on his life, or can sell in 
five minutes. 4@~ Send $% now for outfit and 
terms, and with the money send age. Address, H. H. 
HapLey, Manager, 176 Broadway, N. Y. 966-78 





66 (THE CURIOSITY.”—Thirteen marvel- 

ous secrets. How to force the Beard and Hair to 

grow. How to curl Straight Hair. How to make Artificial 

Wine. How to eradicate Freckles ; and other wonders, 

Sent gratis for 15 cents. No Humbug. Address, ‘THE 

CURIOSITY CO.,” 808 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
967-70 





Arnold,Constable & Co. 


BROADWAY AND 19th ST., N. X. 


WHOLESALE & RETAI- 
Upholstery Departmert. 
All the Latest Novelties now open. 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, CRETONNES, SATTEENS 


| Ete., ete. 
| Also, LACE & NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS and DRAPERY 
MATERIALS, of every description. 
N. B.—Churches, Hotels and Steamers furnished at shovt 
notice. 


CARPET DEPARTMENT, 


NEW STYLES. 

Aubusson, Axminster, Tourney, Wilton, 
Brussels, Velvet, Tapestry, Th ee-ply, In- 
grain and Venetian Carpetings. 

A beautiful assortment of Fancy and White FRESH 
CANTON MATTINGS, English and American OIL CLOTHS, 
DRUGGETS. RUGS, MATS, ete., ete. 

SCOTCH TWEEDS, PLAIN & FANCY CASSIMERES, 
MELTONS & CLOTHS, 
OVERCOATINGS WATERVPROOFS, etc. 

A full and complete stock now on exhibition. 





SUMMER DRESS GOODS 
A Choice Assortment of the 
LATEST PARIS NOVELTIES. 
GRENADINES, GAZE DE SOIES & CHAMBRAIS, 
GRENADINES, BAREGES, ALGEKINEs, etc., ete, 


DEPARTMENT for BOYS’ CLOTHING 


(From 8 to 7 years of age), ready made or to order. 
FURNISHING STOCK now complete in every requisite for 
Infants, Misses and Ladies. 


PARIS NOVELTIES. 
Now open in 
PROMENADE & CARRIAGE COSTUMES & SUITS, 
BALL & RECEPTION DRESSES, BEADED SACQUES, 
DOLMANS, ete. 
SiLe Ss. 
A splendid stock now open. 
An extensive assortment of 
Best Make Plain French Poplins 


$1 per Yard, 


Arnold,Constable& Co., 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET. 


Farmers, Save Your Crops! 











Storm Glass and Thermometer Combined. 
Will perfectly warn you of Storms and High Winds 

twenty-four hours in advance. | Price $3, C.0.D. Liberal 

discount to the Trade, C. J. FISHER, 93 Cedar St., N.Y. 
tf 





Watches, svITABLE FOR SPECULATIVE purposes. Send 
for price list to Lionel Jacobs, No. 8 Astor House, N. Y 
968 80 


PLUCKY AGENTS 


Can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popalar 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free, 

tf E. Cc. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay Street, NY. 








H. O'NEILL & CO., 


327 & 329 Sixth Awenue and Twenticth St. 





NEW SPRING MILLINERY GOODS, 


' AT MUCII BELOW THE MARKET PRICES, 


100 DOZEN CHIP ROUND HATS & BONNETS, all of the finest quality and latest novelties in shapes. 


Drab, black, 


and brown, $3.45. 


150 cases of FINE MILAN ROUND HATS & BONNETS, 


$1 to $2.50, 100 cases AMERICAN CHIP HATS, $1.25. 


RIiBBons. 
Nos. 9, 12 and 16 GROS-GRAIN BONNET RIBBONS, at 25c. per yd., in all new Spring Shades, WARRANTED all silk. 


SAS RIBBONS 


FANCY PLAID SASHES, 50c. per vard. ROMAN SASH RIBBONS. 
SASHES FRINGED TO ORDER. 


all silk. SOFT SILK SASHES. 


. 
7-inch GROS GRAIN SASH RIBBONS, 85c., 


mACEHS. 
RICH LACES, COLORED YAK LACES, GUIPURE LACES, SPANISH LACES, SPANISH NETS, THREAD NETS, 
LACE VEILS, FINE FRENCH EMBROIDERIFS, MADE-UP LACE GOODS, RUFFLINGS, 


LACE TIES, LACE CAl'ES, 


CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS. 


We manutacture all our own Lace Goods. 


FINE FRENCH FLIOCOWERS, 
FANCY FELTS, OSTRICH TIPS—New Shades. 


ETA DIES’ 


Tries. 


NEW FANCY TIES, WHITE SILK TIES, EMBROIDERIED TIES. 1,000 dozen WINDSOR TIES at 25c., all shades 
All the new Bonnet Materials in the latest SPRING SHADES. A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 





O’NEILL’S, 327 & 329 Sixth Avenue and Twenticth St. 





200 PIANOS and ORGANS 


New and Second-Hand, of First-Class 
Makers, will be sold at Lower Prices for cash, or 
on Installments, or fur rent, in City or Country, 
during this month, by HORACE WATERS 
& SON, No. 481 Broadway. than ever before 
offercd in New York. *PECIALTY for a 
few days: Pianos and Organs to lect until the 
rent ——T pays the price of the Instrument. 
Illustrated Catalogues mailed. A large 
discount fo Ministers, Churches, Schools, 
Lodges, ete, -69 





PVOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS.—Stan- 
ley,Gibbons & Co.’s new Illustrated Descriptive Price 
Catalogne (52 pages, in cover printed in colors), includes 
every postage stamp issued. It has been entirely revised 
and corrected, making it the most complete and reliable 
published, All warranted genuine. Post free, 15 cents, 
Illustrated Prospectus, including an immense variety of 
packets, post free, 3 cents. This contains full descriptions 
of all our celebrated stamp and crest albums. List of 
dealers only 1d. STANLEY, GIBBONS & CO., Plymouth, 
England. uf 
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INDIAN CLUB MAKER 


is WORTH. ST. NA 








W. H. LEE, 


FIRST CLASS 


FURNITURE 


IN ALL THE 
Newest Designs. 


Established 1826. 





199 & 201 FULTON STREET, 
969 -73 eow 277 CANAL STREET, N. Y. 


2 EACH WEEK, Agents wanted ; particu- 
lars free. J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
068 71 


ORNS, Bunions, Softs, etc. Patent medicine for 
their extraction. Governors’, Senators’, Generals’, 
Bankers’ and prominent persons’ certificates on hand 
The recipe and formula eent by mail for 50 cts. Address, 
Da. LOPEZ, Box 870, Galveston, Texas. 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


(Branch Store, 8! Fourth Avenuz) 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK UF 








Furniture, Carpets, 


Oil-Cloths, Mattresses, 
Spring-Beds, Ete., 







tetanl at Wholesale prices 


; THE NEW | 
Excelsior Lawn Mower | ; 


GREATLY IMPROVED FOR i874. hae 
Seeds! Plants! 


volts! 
4 
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in the World! 


It has been adopted, and can be seen in practical ope 
ration on Central Park and all the other City | 4)! orders by 
Farks, New York; Government Grounds | RO TA\GGART 
an City Parks, Washington; Boston Com- | \ 
mon, Boston; Prospect Park, Brooklyn; | 


separate rooms, 
modating establishment im the United States. 





post or otherwise promptly 


Street, near West Twellth Street. 


965-77 


n 
Mafthe Rest 


. FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 


Of any House in the United States, which they oiler to 


electing relaxation and reaction, producmg a powerful 
; J and mvigorating effect; the Z'urkesh, mv the luxurtous 

~ Y | shampooing of the whole body 
ens vet The use of cold water does not mvolve such violent 


: Single Bath.......... . $1.00 
Seedsmen} Norisis. Fifteen Tickets... weve vsti 10.00 
35 Cortland’ Sv m Quarterly Subscriptions. rete seeteree nees Bb 00 


MouwVorh. 910 
1 | Wrest Side Storage Warehouses, 


lo 


“ ' ‘ onal , | 593, 634, 636 Hudson, 779 Greenwich Strect, and 
» | Abingdon Square, New York City, for Furniture, Pranos, 
It has the Largest Sale of any Lawn Mower | Baggage, and other family property, All goods placed in 


Most extensive, responsible and accom 
Cartage, 
freightage and other expenses advanced when required, 
execu 
Owner and Manager; Ollice, 593 Hudson 
946-97 


ted, 





and on almost every prominent Park thronghout the } 
United States and Canada, | 


A E iT Send stamp for Hlustrated Catalogue of 
a Latest Novelties, New Oddities 


BOS. 


Four sizes for hand-power ; four sizes for horse-power, | TON NOVELTY CO., Boston, Muss. 


Prices from $15 to $200. 
BVERY MACHINE WARRANTED: BUSINESS 23.000." $5,000 capa 


-\ddress, 


965-77 


A monopoly 
required 
Circulars of F. 1. SAGE, Springficld, Mass. 

} s ee: Y 
064 967 


A etd hrarmall aiieeeel Lol 
| JAS. T. ALLEN & CO., 
Furniture Manufacturers. 


| IMMENSE STOCK! ORIGINAL DESIGNS! 
| BEST QUALITY! LOWEST PRICES! 


You will tind the above correct by examining the contents of our extensive 


Warerooms, Nos. 185 & 187 Canal St., N.Y. 


067 .79-e0w 








RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS, | 






GIBSON'S BUILDINGS, E24: 7 
| Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth St. | 22 = 









TIMUIESE Baths are the largest and most 

complete in this City Phey combine the best tea 
tures of the two most noted and Vacuable svstems of | 
Dathing-—the Russian and Turkish the Russean, in the 
application of \ por, and the manner of cleansing the 
skin, together with a series of douches and | lunges, thus 


I 
, Brooklyn, > 


cord St, 





| 

shocks as is generally supposed, There is no discomfort 
attending the process , but, on the contrary, the seusa 
tions produced are of so pleasing a nature ws to render | 


these baths the means of real luxury 


HOURS OF BATHING: & 
From7 A. M to9P M.. and on SUNDAYS trom 7 A. M. = 4 
to 12 M. & = 

DAYS FOR LADIE3: 5 
WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, from) @ 
9A.M. toll? M } 








MONDAYS, 








A DAY. Employment forah. Patent Novelties 
GEORGE L. FELTON, 119 Nassau St.,.N.Y. (941-02 


sprinkle a space of 40 to && 





GENTS WANTED, Men or Women, $34 a 

week, or $100 torfeited To persistent: workers 
more, Valuable samples free Address, F. M. Resp, Enghth 
Street, N.Y 958-1009 





ANTED—AGENTS—$75 to $250 | cr 
month, everywhere, male and female, to introduce ti » 
GENUINE IMPROVE) COMMON SENSE FA- 
ILY SEWING MACLUINE. This Machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 
embroider in a most superior manner. Price only $15. 

‘ully Licensed and warranted for five years, We will 
pay $1,000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch 
can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart 
without tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $250 
per month and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice as much can he made. Address SECOMB & CO. Boston,Mass 


New York City, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Il., or St. Louis, Mo. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING PRESSIS. 


- per day at home, Terms Free, Address, 
é Gko, Stinson & Co,, Portland, Mame 


962-1013. 


Magic for the Parlor! 


Send a stamp for 8-page Price List, or 25c, for 120-page 
beautifully illustrated Book Catalogue ot TRICKS, ete, 


HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 


j 850 BROADWAY, N. Y. 960-79 



















CHADBORN & COLDWELL = 





Manufacturing Company, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





“EDEOGRAPH 97 A new book on the art of 
. Writing by Sound; a com- 
plete system of Phonetic Short Hand—the shortest, most simple, 
easy, and comprehensive, cnabling any one, in a short time, to report 
trinls, speeches, sermons, &c. The Lord's Prayer is written with 
forty nine strokes of the pen, and 140 words perminute. The unen:- 
plored should learn this art. Price, by mail, 50Cts. Agents wanted, 
Address T. W. EVANS & CO., 139 8S. Seventh Street, Phila., Pa. 


GOODRICH'S 


For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. ) 
&@ Price, Only One Dollar.-G 5 











0 A MONTH made honestly with Stencil and Key 
Check outfits. Catalogue and samples free 





BVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


“SPRING” 
TEMPERED 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder. Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 

(205 State Street, CHIC/ GO, ILL. 
H C. GOODRICH, 1103 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Imwentor of The Groodrich Tuck Markor. 


The Best Yet Invented, 
For Amateur or Business Purposes, 
and unsurpassed for general Job Printing 
Over 10,000 ini Use. 


BENJ. 0. WOODS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in every 
Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAI, 
349 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston. 

Acents—E. F. MavcKusick, 6 Murray St., New York ; 
Kelley, Howell & Ludwig, 917 Market St., Philadelphia ; 
&. P. Rounds, 175 Munroe St, Chicago, Send tor Illus 
trated Catalogue. 


HEMMERS 





s Imitation Gold Watches, Chains and Jewelry. 





8. M SPENCER, 117 Hanover St, Boston, Mass. [967 1018 





e Ladies’, 

ERVOUS DEBILITY, Aches and Pains in the 
Head and Back —A Suflerer’s experience and means 
of selfcure given in a pamphlet. Mailed free by Dr. Jouy | 





get one free. Send 
for oar Illustrated Circular, 





Gents’ and Boys’ sizes. 4 
equalin appearance and for time to Gold Watches. 
styles ofjewelry at one-tenth the cost of Gold, i ress ' 
postal order and we will send the goods free of expense, 
Address, COLLIN 
335 Broadway, New York City. 


i etal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold. 
a -atent Levers, Hunting Cases and Chromoneter Balance, 


Prices, $15, $20 and $25 each. 


Chains from $2 to $l2each. Allthe latest 
Goodssent C, O. D. by express; by ordering six you 


Send stamp 
S METAL WATCH FACTORY, 





M DAGNALL, 11 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. tt 
FUN J The Venetian Warbler imitates perfectly all 
n the diflerent Birds and Animals, 10c. The Va 


nishing Card—a card that will appear and disappear at the 


[00K ING-GLASSES. 


| 


W A WILLARD, 177 Canal St., New York. [967-70 








pleasure of the performer—a wonderful illusion, 15c., or “SAMPLES eent by ‘mail for 50c, that retail quick 
both 20c, Address,O T Martin, Box 90, Hoboken, N J $10. R. L. Wotcorr, 181 Chatham Square, N 
958-71 931.8 








Another Grand New Story 


IN PREPARATION! 
Part II. of“ Jack Harkaway in America,” 


INTITLED : 


“Jack Harkaway Out West 


: Among the Indians!” | 
BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, 


AUTHOR OF 


for 


7. 
2 








“Jack Harkaway at School,” “At Sea,” “At Oxford,” “Among the | 


Brigands,” “In America”; also, “ Dick Lightheart; 
or, The Scapegrace at Sea,” etc., 


Resides many Charming Stories, which 


our American 
The Siartling Adventures of “Jack Harkaway Ovr West AMONG THE INDIANS ”’ 
should be read by all. : 


Boys have read with unbounded delig! 


look out, Boys, for the Greatest Story of the Age, and tell all your friends about the Great 


Indian Story which will shortly and oNLy appear in 


‘ 


[Frank Leslie's Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly. 
, FRANK LESLIE, 637 Peart ‘Street, New York, 






HAVANA LOTTERY. 
The Great Extraordinary Drawing 
OF APRIL 23d, 1874. 


1,200,090 Dollars in Prizes. 


Only 16,000 Tickets—One Prize to every Seven Tickets. 






D PO Qe dnccnke:8 o.0censas oeeces $500,000 
1 Prize otf 100,000 
2. errr ee TTTTTTTT ye 50,000 
2 Prizes of 25,000 each...... rTeTTT ey 60,000 
4 Prizes of 10,000 each...... eocccccces 40.000 
12 Prizes of 5,000 Gach... cccccseceses 60,000 
2 Prizes of. 1,000 each ....cccccccccces 2.000 
GOB EGOS OF GUD GACH, «065 cc cccrercces 236.500 
1,601 Prizes amounting to ...........-. 161,500 


Prices reduced Circulars oi information furnished free: 
Orders filled. Prizes cashed 





Prize in the Extraordinary Drawings have been sold in 

Red, Bluc, White, 
printed in GOLD, on One Dozen, for 50e,, postpaid, 
Three Dozen, $1; sample, 10ce. Must have Agents every- 


this camtry TaYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
Clear and Transparent. 
where. Outlits, 25, Fy K, Smith, Bangor, Maine. 


tf 11 Wali St, New York 
GLASS CARDS Your Name beautifully 
eow-960-70 





Numbering !75 PAQES, and containing/ 
2 fine large colored plates, are now ready. 
E/To our patrons thoy will be mailed as usual, 
E froc; to all others, on receipt of Bo. whicb 
we return in Sceds or Plants, with first order. 
G < purchasers of our Books, cither 
ardcning for Profit 
Ss 7 Practical Ploriculture Ss 
Price $1.50 each (prepaid y mail,) ¢ 
names entered on our lists, and wil) 
receive above Catalogues annually, free oj 





Seedsmen, 35 Cortiandt Street, New York, 
[PLANTS | 





> i ig pad ata ee | 
AGENTS WANTED FOR THE NEW | 

WORK, KIT CARSON, by bis comrade and | 
friend, D. W. C. Peters, U.S.A. The most popular book 


published 600 pages beautifully illustrated. Circulars 


Heretofore the Capital } 





| 


| able 
















SOMETHING NEW--LOTS OF FUN. 


Endless Amusement for both Young and Old. 


THE GREAT PUZZLES 


They are sure to please everybody Packages conte in- 
ing one dozen different Puzzles sent anywhere for 25 cts. 
Address, PUZZLE COMPANY, 755 Broadway, N Y 
Agents, you can sell them fast; liberal discount, 958-70 








AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


| HISTORY OF THE 
| 
| 


GRANGE MOVEMENT 


OR THE 
FARMER’S WAR AGAINST MONOPOLIES. 


Read what leading Grangers say of the book: 

T. A. Tuompsox, Esq., Lecturer of the National Grange, 
writes’ © There is a great demand for infer ation concern. 
ing the Order. This you have met in your History of the 

| Grange Movement in an admirable manner. The work 18 
| opportune, and merits an extensive circulation.” 

Col, A.B Suxp.ey, Master of the Iowa State Grange, 

writess “IT have received your very excellent book; am 
much pleased with it, Many thanks for the copy sent me, 
| | prize it highly.’ 

Mr D. B. Maverr, Master of the Penn'a State Grange, 
writes. “T return to you my sincere thanks for the His- 
tory of the Grange Movement. 1 have perused it with 

| much interest. Jt is indeed stored with ‘Golden Grain’ 
for every Patron’s family, and should be in the house- 

| hold of every Patron in the land, I can cheerfully re- 
commend tt.”’ 

It sells at sight, Send for specimen pages and forms 

{ to Agents, and see why it sells faster than any other 
book, Address NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co, Philadel 
phia, Pa, o Chicago, Il ir 





ADIES can make $5 a day in their own city or town, 
4 Address Ellis Mfg Co., Waltham, Mase. 68 71 


Male or Female, $20 % 
WORKING CLAS week ; cmployment at 
home, day or evening ; no capital , instructions and valu 

package of goods sent by mail on receipt of Fix certs 
Address, M. YOUNG, 173 Greenwich St, N.Y. 969-81 





NOW READY, 
THE NEW NUMBER OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN. 


The great Comic Paper of the age. The Car- 
toon is the Washington Robbers watching 
the New Millionaire’s arrival at Washing- 
ton, Mr. Inflation; besides forty other 
comic engravings, hitting the prevailing 
follies of the times. There are also six- 
teen pages of the best comic writing. full 
of fun, fire and fancy, by the best writer 
of the Old and New World. 





free. DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn tf 


For Sale by ali Newsvenders. 


_Hi2 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 








R. HOX & COo..,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Type-revolving, 
and Double Cylinder, and Adams’ 
PRINTING MACHINES, 
Washington and Smith Hand Presses, Self-Inking 
Machines, etc. Every article connected with the art ol 
Latter-Press, Copper-E tate, and Lithographic Print- 
ing and Book-Binding, Stereotyping and Electrotypinz, 

always on hand, or furnished at short notice. 
CAST-STELL SAWS, 
Steam-Engines, Machinery, Iron and Brass 
Castings, etc. 
NEW YORK: 
Manofactory on Grand, Sheriff, Broome & Columbia Sts. 


Wareroom, cor. Grand & Sheriff Sts. 
961.69 eow-0 


R. B. PARSONS & CO. 


Offer in their large assortment of ali the BEST 
VARIETIES especially fine stocks of the following. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, © the best sorts 
EVERGREENS Of all the rarer sorts 
RHODODENDRONS—the best hardy Shrub. 
FLOWERING SHRUBS in sarge variety 
ROSES— both dormant and in pots—strong 

Also, by MAIL, smaller plants for summer blooming 

For Catalogues, address at Flushing, a Y. 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 
EXTRAORDINARY DRAWING) 


OF APRIL 23d, 1874. 


$1,200,000, Cash Gifts. 


Only 16,000 Tickets—One Prize to every Seven Tickeis 











Web - perfecting, Single | 





GE STE acu eviobices 6405: se000% $1,200 000 | 
ee Re rer 500,000 | 

D BPO GE ccc sss cccederccecesscuscocs 100,000 

oY eer Rr errr e 50.000 

DPE Se Bh ccc ca ceecccccesessace 25.000 

© PURO GROR OF. .cdce cece sesece: oces 10.000 

12 Prizes each of e 500,00 
473 Prizes each ol. ‘ 500 i 
Circulars with full information "pent ‘free. Tickets for 


sale aud prizes cashed by P, C. DEVLIN, Stationer 
and General Agent, 30 Liberty Street, New York. 968 700 


‘93. 


VICTOR HUGO'S LATEST & GREATEST 
NOVEL. 
This remarkable and powerful story, dealing with the 





events of the French Revolution, begins in the NEW | Cess - 


YORK SEMI WEEKLY TRIBUNE, March 27th, and wili | 
be continued regularly in that paper Tue Semt WEEKLY | 
TRIBUNE is $3 per year, or 30 cents per month (8 num 
bers) for single copes: $2.50 per year, or 25 cents per 


month (8 numbers) in clubs ot five or over 
968 69 o 


Address, THE TRIBUNE, New York 

















Boys G@SQGORHAM’S SILVER 
i) MARFER, | for afm. Cards, Envel- 

arc wild opes, &c. Gent all complete with caso 
over it of type for | 





It. is 





THE CELEBRATED 


REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINES 





Now ready, for sale, on the most liberal terms, 


281 BROADWAY, and 294 BOWERY. 


AGENTS WANTED. tf-o 


WINES and LIQUORS, 


All goods sold*by us are absolutely PURE (age alone 
overning the price). The trade or families supplied at 
OW RATES. Mumm’s Champagnes at $22.50 currency, | 
and cll others equally lov. sg We are agents for the 
Vleasant Valley Wine Co., whose Wines are REALLY 
BETTER than ANY FOREIGN WINE. 

H,. B. KIRK & CO., 
Established 1853. 69 Fulton Street. 


$2 to to . $20 th our av Day 


making Rubber and Elastic 
Printers for printing on any ma- 
yr ial. Useful to alt business men. 

Liberal «wnducements to agents. 












| 
| 








GOLDING & CO.,. 1 ¢ | Milby St., Boston. 


ee 





MR MORTON, AS SALADIN, PERFORMS THE EXTRAORDINARY FEAT OF CUTTING IN MID AIR A 
FLOATING DOLLAR BILL AND MAKING TWU OF IT, 


NEWSPAPER. 


[Amu 25, 1874 


—_—_——? 








} 





S. B. Pasiens & Sone iin at 
the Kissena Nurseries, I"lushing, 
N. Y., every variety of Trees, 
all transplanted last year. <Ac- 
from N Y. 93 and 103 
A.M., by L. I. Central R. R. to 








Kissena Station. 


ROYAL ‘SAXON 
COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


At Leipsic, Germany” 


968.700 





100,000 tickets.- prizes. 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 
THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 
P O. Box 5594. 116 Nassau St, New York. 878-90 


DR.PIERCE'S 
eal y MEDICAL 
MiscovER’ | 





GoLde 


cures all Humors from the worst Scrofula to 





a common Blotch or Pimple. From two to 
six bottles are warranted to cure Salt Rheum 
or Tetter, Pimples on Face, Boils, Care 
buncles, Erysipelas and ‘Liver Come 
plaint. Six to twelve bottles, warranted to cure 
the worst Scrofulous Swellings and Sores 
ains in Bones and Sore Throat caused 
y Poison in Blood or mercurial treatment. 





By its wonderful Pectoral preperties it will 
cure the most severe recent or the worst lingering 
Cough in half the time required by any other 
medicine and is perfectly safe, loosening cough 
peng y, bes irritation, and a oe Sold 
by a 

World’s RO Buntnio, N 








J .2.7ohnston, Jewecler 
150 BOWERY, cor. BROOME ST,, N. Y., 


(Agent for American Watches), 
Buys for cash, and always has bargains in Diamonds, 
Watches, and every description of Fine Jewelry Ster 
ling Silver Wedding Presents in great variety Articles 
sent C.0.D to all parts of the country. Send for our 





a, ENE NSS > 
Printing Presses.7%¢,2¢ 7 
S60 scot 618.115 oe 


Business Men do their own Printing and ‘Aa. 

vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight- 

ful amusement and money making, Send stamp 

for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
KELSE 


Y 4; CO., Meriden, Conn, 


NICOLL, THE TAILOR, 
143 BOWERY, and 111 NASSAU ST. 
PANTS TO ORDER, 86. 
SUITS TO MEASURE. 


Black Doeskin Pants to Measure, $8. 
Black Cloth Suits to Measure. 0 





ELSIO 





Gey Me Dy | 





NOTWEAR i 


OUT 


SEND FORCIRCULAR 


VAIDENLANENY 


H MAKERS 


L50c.J.BircH.3TN 


R ALE By Wat 


By 
SAMPLE By Mai 





PHOTOGRAPHER, 
From 872 Broadway, 
has removed to his 
NEW BUILDINGS, 
on Madison Square, 
23d St., 1 door from 
t) B’way. [68-80 


A. LICHTENSTEIN & BRO., 


At RERS OF 
and Onw aan c icars, 
\. ¥ 630 








} GW RY 


Dreka’s 
Dictionary Blotter. 











Acombination of Blotting case with complete list of 
words which writers are liable to a oe For 
sale , $- ery and Booksellers, and 
CHESTNUT STREET, VHILADELPHIA 
Send ~ descriptive price list. 8-730 


HALLS 


545-8347 BROADWAY N..¥ 





GEO. rr “PRINCE & CO., 
Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory ip 
the United States. 


03,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 


Be Send for Price Lists 


ri) Address, BUFFALO, N. ¥. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PHRNS. 


Sold by all dealers. 
Wholesale Warehouse, 91 John St., N. ¥. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


——___—_ 





“ Rational Horse -Shoeing.” 


The Best and Only Reliable Text-Book. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar, by 
| Goodenough Horse Shoe, 
Box 3,044, P.O. 960 72-0 





The Friends of this < 
Famous Corsetare 


SURPASSES au oruers rorRCOMFORT 





FITS THE FIGURE EXQUISITELY 2 


BAUER 
PIANOS. 


OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE. 


Indorsed by all the leading artists, musical critics, and 
families. THE BEST PIANO for tone, durability, work- 
manship, and finish. Every Instrument warranted for 
five years. Special inducements to Dealers and Teachers. 

JOHN R. BAUER, No. 14 Warren Street, N. Y., Manu- 
facturer and Importer of Musical Instruments, Strings, 
etc. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


SHIR 


JOHNS TO Ss 
26 ne D STREET, NEW YORK 


HOSIERY & MEN’S FURNISHING COODS, 
Six fine DRESS SHIRTS, of Wamsutta XX, for $13.50, 
Six good DRESS SHIRTS, Masonville Muslin, for $12.00, 
Six good DRESS SHIRTS, of Harris Muslin, $9. 

A good fit will be guaranteed by sending the ‘following 
measurements in inches: Size of collar worn; measure 
from centre of Shoulder along arm to knuckle of small 
finger; around Chest, Waist and Wrist. State number of 
Plaits; if for Studs, Spirals or Buttons; style of Cuff. 

_ Bar UNDERSHIRTS and DRAWERS at popular prices 


HENRY’S 
Carbolic Salve ! 

















ATES 








SHEETS: OF 
CHOICE 
MUSIC, 
Why throw away monev on_bigh priced Music? Any 
20 Half.Dime, or 10 of Dime Series, mailed on receipt of 
One Dollar. Sold by all bookeellers, and can be ordered 


through any newsdealer. Send stamp for Catalogue 
Agents wanted. © Address, 


+ Ww. aaa hag Canty Publisher 
439 3d Aver, New York. 
oreo mailed to applicants upon receipt 
SEEDS! Sossbeone. | ‘Address, ‘Wat H- 
s Spooxrr, 4 eacon St. Boston, 
“FATHERLESS BOB,” 


See FRANK LESLIE’S 





Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds—12 
varieties of Splendid Aster Seeds, 











BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. |: 





POMMERY 





SECO. CHAMPAGNE. 
HENKELL & CO. HOCK WINES. 
Journu Freres Claret Wines. 
CHARLES sew YORK. Soto Agent, 
NEV Ye RK 


| 
si] 


THE MOST POWERFUL HEALING 
AGENT EVER DISCOVERED. 

The wonderful celerity with which this combination 
of CARBOLIC ACID with OTHER SOOTHING AND CURATIVE 
| EMOLIENTS 
HEALS THE MOST VIRULENT SORES 

AND ULCERS 
1s something akin to the marvelous. 

lt 1s with pride that the Proprietors call attention to 
the gratifying fact that 


Physicians give it the highest meed 
of praise, 
and use it and prescribe it in their practice. 


¢@ POINTS TO BE BORNE IN MIND : 


CARBOLIC SALVE positively cures the worst sores. 
CARBOLIC SALVE instantly allays the pain of burns. 
CARBOLIC SALVE cures all cutaneous eruptions. 
CARBOLIC SALVE removes pimples and blotches. 
CARBOLIC SALVE will cure cuts and bruises, 

CARBOLIC SALVE ranks at the head of all Salves, 
Ointments, or other Healing Compounds, and HAS 

ACHIEVED A ‘GREATER ._ REPUTATION; AND HAS 

A LARGER SALE than any other similar-preparation of 
contemporaneous Invention. 

Sold evérywhere. Price 25 cents. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Proprietors, 


8 and 9 College Place, New York. 





A Month to Agents. Articles new and ape 
flour, Dean & Co., New Bedford, Mass. [946-91 











GRAND UNION HOTEL, SARATOGA SPRINGS, 








i WIL! OPEN JUNE 1a, 














BOR PARTICULARS 


BRESLIN, PURCELL & C0,, 


PROPRIETORS. 


APLLY AT METROPOLITAN HOTEL OR GILSEY HOUSE, 











AT POPULAR | PRICES. | 





NEW YORK. 


969.70-0 











